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The Legend of the Goldfinch, Etc. 


LEGEND OF THE GOLD- 


FINCH. 


THE 


I wandered, listening, in a wind-blown 
wood, 
While all around me, 
flood, 
Rose the clear singing of the broth- 
erhood 
Of wing and feather. 
Shyly the linnets hid, and twittered 
there, 
Larks circled upward in the outer air, 
Whitethroat, and willow-wren, and 
whistling stare 
Singing together. 


in harmonious 


One beyond others in the joyful throng, 
Sung in the orchard close, the whole 
day long, 

A crystal cadence 

song, 
Divinely fluted. 
the Goldfinch, 


of sweet-throated 


eer he lit to 


Lightly 
sing, 
Spread the pale yellow of his painted 


wing, 
He, that bears record of his ministering 
In hues transmuted. 


His be the praise of the first Lenten- 
tide! 

Seeing the wooden Cross where Jesus 
died, 

This bird the nail within His hand es 
pied, 

And tried to ease it. 

Vainly he fluttered on a tender wing. 

Held in his slender beak the cruel 
thing, 

Still, with his gentle might endeavor- 


ing 
But to release it. 


Then, as he strove, spake One—a dy- 
ing space— 
“Take, for thy pity, as a sign of grace, 
Semblance of this, My blood, upon thy 
face, 
A living glory; 
That while the generations come and 
go, 
While the earth blossoms, and the wa- 
ters flow, 
Children may honor thee, and mankind 
know 
Thy loving story.” 


Lord of dominion over man and beast, 
That out of nothing madest great and 
least, 
Thine everlasting 
ceased 
From heavenly choir. 
And from the earth, in these awaken- 
ing days, 
I hear from meadowland and orchard 
ways 
Anthem and madrigal and roundelays 
That never tire. 


praise hath never 


Grant Thou, to us of the untoward 
will, 
Tardy of utterance, in praise too still, 
Some of this happiness our hearts to 
fill, 
And our mute voices; 
That, like the birds, our song may rise 
on wings, 
Seeking the rapture of celestial things. 
Lord! let us serve Thee with the mind 
that brings 
Life that rejoices. 
Pamela Tennant. 
The Spectator. 


TO MY BABY GIRL. 


O little hand, 
That lies so trustingly in mine; 
I pray for you 
That every hand be true 
Which through the years with 
shall twine; 
That none betray, 
None falsely woo; 
This only, little hand, I pray, 
I pray, for you! 


you 


O little heart, 
That beats so close to mine; 
I pray for you 
That every heart be true 
Which through the years will worship 
at your shrine; 
May none betray, 
None kneeling with his roses give 
you rue; 
This only, little heart, I pray, 
I pray, for you! 
Will H. Ogilvie. 
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MR. KNOX’S MANCHURIAN SCHEME. 


A new era in Far Eastern history 
was inaugurated on the day on which 
Secretary Knox, on the part of the 
United States Government, put forward 
his grandiose plan for the neutraliza- 
tion of Manchuria. For whatever mo- 
tives may have actuated this move— 
and the most selfish national aims have 
been freely assigned to the mover—it 
cuts much deeper than is yet generally 
realized into the political destinies of 
Russia, Japan, the United States, and 
China. It is possible to regard it as 
good seed from which permaneut peace 
may yet spring, or else as dragon’s 
teeth like those sowed of yore by Cad- 
mus, from which arose armed men who 
slew each other. But in either case it 
is a fateful proposal, which creates a 
new watershed that might aptly be 
called the Racial Divide, because it 
seems destined to part the yellow races 
from the white men. The historic sig- 
nificance of the American proposal lies 
not merely in the material advantages 
which it purports to secure for all the 
nations concerned, nor in the economic 
and strategic damage which Russia and 
Japan apprehend from its realization 
and working, but in the vast unmen- 
tioned but far-ranging changes which, 
to the thinking of clear-headed states- 
men, it necessarily involves. Implic- 
itly it is a plan for the practical settle- 
ment of the racial antagonism between 
the white races and the yellow, and a 
settlement in a sense acceptable to the 
American population of the Pacific 
I would set narrow and per- 
manent bounds to the expansion of 
Japan, and would employ for this pur- 
pose the aid of the most numerous na- 
tion of the Mongol race, China, much 
aus the woodman who cut down the for- 
est used the wood of that forest as a 
handle for his hatchet. 

As was to be expected, Japan de- 


Slopes. 


clined to entertain the proposal. And 
nobody can blame her. Whether her 
statesmen discerned those of its re 
mote consequences which to their peo- 
ple would undoubtedly spell irreparable 
disaster, is immaterial. The immedi- 
ate effects of the scheme must have ap- 
peared to them sufficiently deterrent. 
Japan's one fixed idea had for long gen- 
erations been to win a place for her 
rapidly increasing population on the 
mainland. ‘Territory on the continent 
of Asia was to her the fulcrum witb- 
out which, like Archimedes, she could 
but formulate a grandiose plan for 
moving the world, not execute it. Her 
wir With China in 1894 was a means 
to that end. Russia frustrated it. 
Her campaign against Russia in 1904 
was a practical application of the 
maxim “Try, try, try again.” That at- 
tempt She wrested 
Port Arthur, Southern Manchuria, and 
part of a most lucrative railway from 
Russia, and now she needs time and 
peace for commercial and industrial 
development, so that she may gather 
Strength for the next move. And that 
is Japan's policy of the moment—in- 
dustrial commercial competition 
with Russia and the United States un- 
der the present conditions, which en- 
able her to vie with those countries 
Given sufficient time, 
the Japs, who without doubt are en- 
dowed with the greatest vitality and 
adaptability of any people on the 
planet, will turn Southern Manchuria, 
und possibly a still greater stretch of 
that province, into a Japanese colony. 
Now the immediate effect which Mr. 
Knox’s scheme would have on interna- 
tional competition in Manchuria would 
be to change the conditions that ob- 
tain there to-day, and to change them 
wholly to the detriment of Japan, and 
partially to that of Russia, 


was successful. 


and 


advantageously. 


each of 
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whom purchased such advantages as 
they now enjoy there at an appalling 
cost of blood and money. The Man- 
churian railways, too, which are at 
present divided between Russia and 
Japan, whose particular interests it is 
their first care to serve, would then 
be run on lines profitable to the syndi 
cate, which would be blind to the stra- 
tegic, commercial and economic needs 
of the two Eastern empires. Russia’s 
great trunk railway would suffer con- 
siderably. 

Secretary Knox’s scheme would do 
for the United States in a jiffy and by 
a stroke of the pen what Japan and 
Russia accomplished for themselves in 
the course of a century and at the point 
of the sword; it would bestow on Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and in especial 
on Americans, a firm hold on Man- 
churia, endowing them with vested in- 
terests there of such moment as to 
warrant their keeping watch and ward 
upon that province for all time. And 
as China would be resuscitated in the 
rights of formal ownership, the great 
railway syndicate, or say rather the 
United States Government, as_ its 
spokesman, would be justified in tak- 
ing all requisite steps to remove hin- 
drances to the successful exploitation 
of their concession. And among those 
hindrances might well be included un- 
satisfactory political or economic condi- 
tions in China proper. In short, give 
the Yankees the Archimedean fulcrum, 
and they will lift the unsunned wealth 
of the Chinese Empire out of its pres- 
ent hiding-place and transport it to the 
other side of the Pacific Ocean. Amer- 
ica, compared with Russia, might then 
be likened to the fox who invited the 
stork to dinner and set before him soup 


on a shallow plate. 

Another aspect of the question is the 
importance of Manchuria as a coloniz- 
ing ground. The province is still in- 
habited very sparsely, and the further 
one moves northwards the less dense is 

















the population. A few years ago land 
in Manchuria could be purchased for a 
mere song. Even to-day the prices are 
very low. Japan, who has very little 
room for her surplus population in Co- 
rea and the Liaotung peninsula, would 
possess a vast field in Manchuria, 
which can absorb enormous numbers 
of immigrants. If those immigrants 
were members of the Japanese race, 
the latter would soon find itself in pos- 
session of a powerful political lever, 
which, if dexterously pressed, and if 
circumstance favored, might help it to 
the overlordship of the Asiatic shores 
of the Pacific. The neutralization pro- 
ject would avert this danger, if it be a 
danger, by delivering up that lever to 
the white man’s syndicate. In this way 
the proposal, which at first seems tu 
pursue primarily commercial, and indi- 
rectly humanitarian, ends, really aims 
at, or at any rate will secure, vast po- 
litical power, and solve a troublesome 
racial problem. No wonder, then, that 
the Japanese returned a decidedly neg- 
ative unswer to Mr. Knox’s question: 
Will you agree to neutralization? 
Doubtless the American Government 
foresaw this reception of the project. 
It would be an insult to their political 
intelligence to affect to believe that 
they expected Japan and Russia to 
close with it. Indeed, Mr. Knox was 
so certain of this rebuff that he pro- 
vided an easy alternative in advance— 
the construction of a single new rail- 
way in Manchuria, also by an interna- 
tional syndicate—a line starting from 
Chinchow, on the Bay of Liaotung, and 
passing through Tsitsikar to Aigun, 
hard by the Russian town of Blago- 
veshtshensk. And this enterprise is 
also to be handled by an international 
syndicate, is also to be strictly neutral, 
and is also to effect within the area 
which it will serve just the same order 
of results as the great network of neu- 
tral lines would have achieved. Will 
Japan and Russia show their goodwill 
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by participating in that? Japan took 
a litle time to think the matter over, 
and then, mirabile dictu, answered af- 
firmatively. Russia’s reply was 
briefly this: “The scheme in question 
would injure us immensely, thwarting 
our strategic plans of defence, lessen- 
ing the revenue of our railway, and 
damaging our economic interests, espe- 
cially between Tsitsikar and Aigun. 
The people of the United States have 
always been Russia’s staunch friends, 
and they surely would not deliberately 
make a proposal calculated to injure us 
seriously. What they are aiming at ia 
the present case is doubtless a lucra- 
tive investment for their money. It 
cannot be that they harbor unavowed 
designs of a political nature. That is 
inconceivable. But, as a matter of 
fact, their scheme is at bottom largely 
political, and so far as it is political it 
is, unwittingly no doubt, anti-Russian. 
We feel sure, however, that if we make 
this clear to them, and if at the same 
time we offer them another equally 
profitable investment for their money, 
they will relinquish their own scheme 
and take up ours. And what we pro- 
pose is a Mongolo-Siberian line, to be 
called the Kalgan-Urga-Kiachta Rail- 
way.” This is the view and the atti- 
tude taken by diplomatic Russia. 

The Russian Press, and in particu- 
lar the Nationalist Novoye Vremya, ap- 
proaches the subject from a different 
side, and handles it without kid gloves. 
The United States Government, it as- 
serts, is well aware of all the bearings, 
political and cultural as well as com- 
mercial, of its “sanative” plan. In- 
deed, the cultural and commercial 
aims are but sand _ strewn in 
the eyes of Russia. The main object 
of the Americans is to throw a golden 
apple of discord to China, Russia and 
Japan, and at China’s expense, not 
their own. “It is manifest 
that the objects of the Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway scheme are not cultural and 
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economic, but political.”* But the Na- 
tionalist organ goes much further. It 
holds that the form in which the Amer- 
ican Government couched the question 
was deliberately misleading. Secre- 
tary Knox virtually said to the Russian 
Government: ‘We are about to build 
a line from Chingow to Aigun. We 
have formed a syndicate for the pur- 
pose, and should be glad if you would 
join us on equal terms. Will you?” 
Whereas what he should have said is: 
“We should like to construct a railway 
through Manchuria from Chinchow in 
the south to Aigun in the north. You 
Russians, in virtue of your treaty with 
China, have it in your power to veto 
our design, but we trust you may see 
your way to authorize it. If you do, 
we should be highly gratified by your 
participation in the work on the same 
terms as ourselves.” 

“The point at issue,” the 
Novoye Vremya, “is not Russia’s unwil- 
lingness to participate in the enterprise 
of the American syndicate, but her cat- 
egorical refusal to authorize the under- 
taking at all. The agreement of No- 
vember 18th, 1899, invests us with a 
perfect right to take this stand, and we 
have the slightest grounds for 
waiving it. . . . Without our as- 
sent the Chinese Government has no 
right to bestow a railway concession 
north of the Great Wall. Un- 
der these circumstances, Russia pos- 
sesses not only the right and the pos- 
sibility, but the direct obligation to 
withhold her consent from the realiza- 
tion of the American project. The 
Aigun line is a contrivance of strife. 
not peace. It would be an irreparable 
blunder to allow the grafting upon 
China, Russia and Japan of an enter- 
prise knowingly calculated to kindle 
discord and enmity among them.” 

Americans, of course, put their case 
differently. They entirely demur to 
the contention of the Novoye Vremya 


writes 


not 


!“Novoye Vremya,”’ March, 1910. 
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that Russia has any more say in the 
matter than Germany or England. 
This is approximately how the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State might have ad- 
dressed the Russian Ambassador, 
Baron Rosen: “We Americans are in 
truth friends of Russia, and, being 
plain, straightforward people, we 
mean what we say, and are ready 
on occasion to prove it. That is 
how we would have you think of 
us. And it is exactly how we 
on our side look upon you. When, 
therefore, you said—as you have many 
a time said—that you were truly anx- 
ious to contribute as much as possible 
to the culture and material well-being 
of China, we knew you were speaking 
from your heart, and of course we took 
you at your word. Well, now, we are 
going to hold you to your word, as a 
friend may hold a _ friend to his 
promise We are at present of- 
fering you a_ golden opportunity to 
do what you have said you yearned 
to accomplish. Here is an infallible 
way of saving Manchuria from war, of 
raising her into a higher region where 
the atmosphere is ever serene, of ele- 
vating the cultural standard of her pop- 
ulation, of tapping the mineral and 
agricultural sources of the country, and 
of inaugurating a new and happy era 
for the Far East. Will you not accept 
it with gladness?” And, turning to 
the onlooking world, Mr. Knox might 
continue: “To this grandiose and hu- 
manitarian plan for the neutralization 
of Manchuria, have led 
to much greater and better things, Rus- 
To 

This was 
enlightened 
active 
mission, or 


which would 
sia’s consent was indispensable. 
our surprise she withheld it. 
unlike the attitude of an 
Government ready to 
part in a noble cultural 
even of a statesman endowed with in- 
sight into the circumstances of Man- 
churia and outsight the remote 
beneficent effects which this decisive 
move would have had on vexed ques- 


take an 


into 
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tions of politics and race. Still, we 
had to take things as we found them, 
and as Russia’s consent was at once 
indispensable and unattainable, we 
withdrew the proposal and presented 
another. The second undertaking is 
much more modest. We had secured a 
concession from China for the Chin- 
chow-Aigun line, and had arranged to 
raise the capital whenever it should be 
needed. In other words, we organized 
a syndicate. Friendship for Russia 
moved us to offer her the option of par- 
ticipation in this venture, for which we 
do not need her assent. And now the 
Imperial Government has astounded us 
by putting a question to us instead of 
answering ours. In lieu of agreeing 
or declining to join our syndicate, it 
asks whether we would be willing to 
take part in building a line through 
Mongolia to Siberia from Kalgan to 
Kiachta. It might just as well have 
proposed a railway from Yalta in the 
Kishineff in Bessarabia. 
The proposals have nothing in 
common. The evasive reply is no an- 
swer. We needed Russia’s co-opera- 
tion for the neutralization scheme, but 
we can accomplish our own project 
without even saying ‘By your leave.’ 
China is under no obligation to refer 
the matter to Russia, who solemnly re- 
nounced all such privileges at Ports- 
mouth. Journalistic legerdemain, 
eager to transmute words into things, 
may deny China’s right to bestow a 
railway concession without the assent 
of the Tsar’s Ministers, but the world- 
Powers proclaim her to be unfettered 
in matters of domestic cultural under- 
takings, and she calmly announces her 
resolve to act upon it. Who will stay 
her?” 

As Russia refuses to sell her trunk 
line, the United States have resolved to 
favor the building of another trunk 
line, and to utilize that for the purpose 
for which they would have used the 
first. They will, of course, neutralize 


Crimea to 
two 
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it, and that undoubtedly connotes the 
ultimate neutralization of the entire 
province. They will mobilize the hid- 
den riches of the country, and will 
create an enviable state of things 
which will irresistibly draw the Rus- 
sian trunk line into the neutralized sys- 
tem and achieve the ends to which Rus- 
sia has already unwisely refused to 
contribute. “That consummation,” say 
Americans, “would be in Russia’s best 
interests. Before the Russo-Japanese 
war” they argue, “there was a loud 
outcry against the Japanese peril. The 
danger was, of course, grossly exag- 
gerated. But none the less there was 
a nucleus of, political truth, in 
this racial protest. Now if our civiliz- 
ing suggestion be translated by en- 
gineers into steel sleepers and 
rolling stock, we shall have let loose 
the flood-gates of trade, we shall keep 
China out of harm’s way, hinder her 
from becoming a military Power, ren- 
der another war in fertile Manchuria 
impossible, and keep the Pacific Ocean 
in pacific hands. We have a right to 
make such a suggestion, were it only 
because we are speaking on behalf of 
China, and because Russia cannot sub- 
stantiate the claim made by her Press 
to the right of bestowing or withhold- 
ing railway All those 
privileges died at Portsmouth in 1905, 
and the Press cannot galvanize them 


say, 


rails, 


concessions. 


into life. 

“Besides, there is the 
way of looking at the matter, and that, 
Russia and Japan are 


international 


too, is decisive. 
preparing for—defence, let us say. The 
future necessity for defending them- 
selves is what is understood whenever 
they talk of their ‘strategic interests.’ 
As they refuse to neutralize the prov- 
ince it is evident that they would use 
it again as a battlefield in a Russo- 
Japanese war, with which neither Man- 
churia nor China has anything to do. 
And that is a contingency which can- 
not and will not be tolerated. The open- 
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door principle involves the investment 
of vast sums of money in the country. 
And those who risk that capital in in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprises do 
not intend to expose it also to the fur- 
ther risks of war. That is why they 
now object in advance to a neutraliza- 
tion in words which mean no more 
than they meant in 1904, when the 
province was made the battle-ground 
on which the of Russia and 
Japan fought for over a year. Man- 
churia is still a province of China nom- 
inally. And Americans want to 
see that it is also a province of China 
really. For then it would be immune 
from attack so long as China was not 
And we hope 
At pres- 


armies 


we 


one of the belligerents. 
to keep her out permanently. 
eut Russia and Japan share supreme 
rights with China, on the ground that 
they could not otherwise efficiently pro- 
tect and successfully exploit their re- 
spective railways. These privileges 
ure extensive, and include consular ju- 
risdiction, the levying of taxes, the or- 
gunization of local government, etc. In 
other words, there is a condominium in 
Manchuria to which China intensely 
objects, and not only China. 
“All those former rights and 
leges, in so far as they hinder the neu- 
tralization of Manchuria, were repealed 
at Portsmouth. The neutralization of 
Manchuria is a corollary of the Treaty 
That is our way of 
putting the case. And a 
Manchuria would place a buffer State 
between Japan and Russia, 
them both to realize their fervid desire 
guaran- 


privi- 


of Portsmouth. 
neutralized 


enabling 


of seeing 


Russia would thus be delivered 


peace permanently 
teed. 
from all danger of a war in or for Man- 
churia, and from all the expenses which 
such a danger Her 
munication with Vladivostok would be 


imposes. com- 
insured for all time—an important ad- 
vantage that bring 
traffic to which 


would soon enor 


mous her line, even 


now conveys ten times more foreign- 
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ers than natives. There is only one 
hypothesis in which neutralization 
would not suit either Russia or Japan: 
if either of these States intended to 
launch out into a policy of territorial 
aggrandizement or a campaign of re- 
venge. And we refuse to assume that 
either nation harbors such bloodthirsty 
designs, were it only because they have 
both emphatically repudiated them.” 

That is the American way of putting 
the case. One proviso, however, they 
make, which one ought not to lose sight 
of. They declare that they have no 
wish to do anything that would inflict 
serious injury on Russia. On the con- 
trary, they would be much more dis- 
posed to help her out of a difficulty 
than to drive her into one. If, there- 
fore, it be shown that the Chinchow- 
Aigun project would be gravely detri- 
mental to Russian interests the syndi- 
cate would drop it. Whether it would 
also turn with favor to the Russian 
alternative is dubious. Meanwhile, 
Baron Erlanger will repair to the banks 
of the Neva, there to discuss the mat- 
ter on behalf of the syndicate with rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

But it is still doubtful whether the 
Chinchow-Aigun railway will be built 
as yet. At present the decision lies 
with Russia and the United States. 
The latter have received the Russian 
proposal for the Mongolian (Kalgan- 
Urga-Kiachta) railway as a substitute 
for Secretary Knox’s Manchurian trunk 
line. If, as seems likely, this be de- 
clined by the syndicate, the political 
world will be eager to learn what 
course will then be struck out by the 
American Government. Will it con- 
strue Russia’s refusal to become a 
member of the Chinchow-Aigun rail- 
way syndicate as tantamount to an ef- 
fectual veto on the whole scheme, or 
will it proceed with the work heedless 
of Russian protests? That is the ker- 
nel of the matter. Judging by the lan- 
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guage employed hitherto by responsi- 
ble and semi-responsible Americans, 
one is justified in affirming that the 
syndicate will make the most of its 
concession, irrespective of the feelings 
of Russian diplomacy. American en- 
terprise is pining for a broad field. Im- 
mediately after the Russo-Japanese 
war grandiose schemes were drafted 
for connecting Europe with America 
by a gigantic railway and a tunnel un- 
der the Behring Straits, and for open- 
ing up vast regions of Siberia to the 
activity of the miner and the engineer, 
the architect and the farmer. But 
one and all they were negatived by the 
Russian Government. At first diffi- 
cult conditions were laid down by the 
authorities in St. Petersburg, but they 
were finally accepted by the spokesmen 
of the syndicate. Then the final an- 
swer came: “Not yet.” And now enter- 
prising America, with its proverbial in- 
sistence, having been bowed out at the 
door, is coming back through the win- 
dow. 

Whether this endeavor will be more 
successful than the foregoing depends 
largely on the view of Russia’s Man- 
churidin rights taken by the United 
States Government. If they recognize 
the claim advanced by the Press of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow that, in vir- 
tue of her treaties with China, Russia 
has it in her power to forbid any rail- 
way in Manchuria to which she takes 
exception, and to enforce the prohibition 
in international law, the Chinchow-Ai- 
gun railway project will of course be 
dropped, and should the syndicate then 
wish to apply its energies and capital 
to the Mongolian scheme it may do so. 
On the other hand, if America, joining 
issue with Russia, takes the opposite 
view of the question and goes to work 
to build the line, the results not only on 
Far Eastern affairs, but on the world’s 
politics generally, will be literally rev- 
olutionary. In the first instance, 
Japan will be severely hit, and will be 
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obliged to re-consider not only her po- 
litical plans in respect of China, but 
her South Manchurian schemes and her 
policy towards Corea, Russia and the 
United States. The consequences of 
this innovation to Russian policy will 
also be far-reaching; in fact, there is 
not one of the world-Powers that will 
not be seriously affected by it to an ex- 
tent and a degree of intensity which 
probably not one politician in a thou- 
sand realizes to-day. The fate of the 
scheme will largely depend on the con- 
versations which are about to take 
place between Baron Erlanger, the rep- 
resentative of the firm of Messrs. Paul- 
ing, and the Russian authorities in St. 
Petersburg. If Russia can make out 
a strong case and show that Mr. 
Knox’s project would severely damage 
her vital interests, the United States 
Government will doubtless give way. 
In the first instance, however, they will 
probably content themselves with mod- 
ifying the scheme; they will not aban- 
don it. 

Whatever fate awaits the Chinchow- 
Aigun railway scheme, Mr. Knox’s Far 
Eastern policy is a new and a revolu- 
tionary departure in the politics of the 
world. One might characterize it sum- 
marily by saying that it is an ingenious 
and resolute endeavor to assimilate 
European to American political meth- 
ods, to substitute commercial, indus- 
trial and cultural development for mili- 
tary equipment. The tail of every 
world-Power in which its sting is sit- 
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uate may be said to be its land and 
sea forces. Now the people of the 
United States loathe militarism, and 
refuse to adopt the burdensome sys- 
tem that flourishes in Germany, 
France, Japan and Russia. Their en- 
ergies they reserve for trade, com- 
merce, industry, science. But in the 
long run they, too, may be forced to 
swerve from their purpose. As the 
fox that lost his tail convinced his com- 
rades that the tailless state was a 
higher stage of perfection, and per- 
suaded them to imitate him, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is striv- 
ing to extend the stretch of territory on 
our planet from which the rifles and 
heavy guns of the military Powers 
shall be for ever excluded. The en- 
tire continent of America, the islands 
of Cuba and the Philippines are already 
taboo. Manchuria and China are 
marked to follow. If that grandiose 
feat be achieved, the pacific Powers 
will acquire such marked superiority 
over their militant competitors in the 
commercial struggle that these will ul- 
timately be driven to follow their lead 
and free themselves from the hamper- 
ing impediments of military accoutre- 
ments. Whatever immediate objects 
may have been floating in the minds 
of Messrs. Taft and Knox when they 
agreed to put forward their gigantic 
scheme for neutralizing Manchuria, 
they have inaugurated a policy which 
seems destined to revolutionize the 
world. 

E. J. Dillon. 





STRAUSS'S “ELEKTRA ” 


AND THE FUTURE OF MusICc-DRAMA. 


Unquestionably the “boom” this year 
is Strauss’s Elektra. “Have you seen 
Elektra?” has been as tiresomely reit- 
erated as the inquiry a short while 
back about Maud Allan; and of course 
every one das gone to see Elektra. Not 


to have seen it is the mark of mental 
and social dowdiness. It would be 
ridiculous to assume that the audiences 
which bought up every seat for every 
performance of Strauss’s latest opera 
were mainly composed of lovers of mu- 
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sic, but it would be just as absurd to 
assign all the popularity of Elektra to 
a passing and indiscriminating fashion. 
I have heard the work five times, and 
I have met people who have wor- 
shipped even more devoutly at the new 
shrine, not because Elektra is the vio- 
lent, bloodthirsty, decadent piece of 
musical weirdness which the busy 
newspaper “story” writers would have 
us believe, but because amidst much 
that is bizarre and bad as art there 
is more that is beautiful, touching and 
noble. Moreover, to the specialist in 
music, Elektra has many points of in- 
terest, not only in its workmanship, 
but in its musico-dramatic form. It 
opens up a wide field for speculation as 
to the future of opera. 

The music itself is characteristic of 
Strauss and has sprung naturally 
from his symphonic poems. Those 
who know Also Sprach Zarathustra and 
Bin Heldenleben are not likely to hear 
anything unexpected in Elektra. For 
good or ill Strauss has a style of his 
own. It is as individual as the style 
of Carlyle, and has the same irritating 
effect on certain minds. Elektra is 
packed full of Strauss’s mannerisms, 
but we must allow an artist to work in 
the style that suits him, and Strauss 
has certainly found that style. In 
Elektra we have the same short themes 
which are characteristic of his sym- 
phonic poems. Some critics have com- 
plained that the composer does not de- 
velop them, but Strauss does not in- 
vent themes that lend themselves to de- 
velopment. The most striking motive 
in the whole opera, the theme repre- 
sentative of the children of Agamem- 
non, is not really capable of much de- 
velopment unless recourse were had to 
and banal sequential imita- 
tions. Towards the very end of the 
opera it is made very important as 
the subject of a climax, but it is not 
developed to any extent. Ingenious 
analysts have accounted for forty-five 


obvious 
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themes, but all of them are short, and 
many are nothing more than rbyth- 
mical figures. This has been cast up 
against Strauss. It always has been 
and always will be cast up against 
him, although it can easily be shown 
that it is an integral part of his style, 
and is necessary for the rapidly shift- 
ing polyphony of which he is master. 
In Strauss’s pure orchestral works this 
thematic scrappiness is not very suc- 
cessful, but it is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of his descriptive aims. 
It enables him to create a very plastic 
medium for the expression of his ideas. 
Msthetically it can be shown that the 
symphonic peem should stand on its 
own feet as music, and that thematic 
material is the connecting thought of 
every musical composition, so that if 
the themes are short, scrappy and do 
not lend themselves to much develop- 
ment, something other than musical 
thought is the basis of the composi- 
tion. That basis in the symphonic 
poem is no doubt quite clear to the 
composer, who wishes to express his 
ideas through music, but as those ideas 
are musically non-existent and cannot 
always be accurately suggested the lis- 
tener is apt to feel that something is 
wanting. The music seems all back- 
ground; very beautiful it may be in 
its polychromatic color, but lacking a 
central design, or even a clear pattern. 
In music-drama the same style of com- 
posing has the advantage of the action 
and dramatic ideas as the central de- 
sign. 

I think I understood Strauss for the 
first time in listening to Elektra. What 
had been baffling in the symphonic 
poems had become quite clear and ob- 
vious. Strauss has always been a 
dramatic composer in one sense. He 
has always worked to an idea, but we 
have not always been able to take up 
the clue to his meaning. “‘here is no 
room for doubt in listening to the mu- 
sic of Elektra and seeing the action of 
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the stage. When the daughter of Aga- 
memnon begins to dig like an animal 
for the axe that killed her father, we 
do not require any explanations as to 
the meaning of the music, but in a 
symphonic poem such a passage would 
puzzle the most imaginative mind. 
Then in the higher aspects of the 
drama all is clear. When the beauti- 
ful theme of the Children of Agamem- 
non is heard for the first time in 
Elektra’s long speech after her en- 
trance we know what it means. The 
verse gives us the clue. Again, in the 
matter of scoring the symphonic poems 
often seem arbitrary. Our ears tell us 
something is meant by the composer; 
something more than a strange com- 
bination of unusual instrumental 
sounds; but precisely what is meant is 
not so clear. In Elektra Strauss’s 
genius for curious descriptive touches 
is made manifest for the first time to 
those who know only the symphonic 
poems. Some of these instrumental 
devices are so inspired that they form 
quite a new departure in music-drama. 
At the same time Strauss shows in 
Elektra the curious and irrelevant sud- 
denness of change from a subjective to 
an objective expression which makes 
his symphonic poems sound so discon- 
nected, and many of his devices of 
scoring are rather childish from an ar- 
tistic point of view, since the action of 
the stage makes them unnecessary, and 
they only exist in order to prove that 
the composer can make his orchestra 
do wonderful things. This kind of 
freakishness is eharacteristic of 
Strauss. You might as well demand 
of a Whistler that he should paint in 
the solid style of a Rubens as that 
Strauss should write in the broad epic 
manner of a Wagner. Why should we 
persist in asking creators of art to imi- 
tate each other? Why should we criti- 
cise them for not doing what they have 
never intended to do? It is very 
easy to fall foul of Elektra for what 
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it is not. It is simply Strauss. 

Strauss is not a great genius, but he 
is a genius. He has something very 
definite to say, although we may not 
always admire it. There is something 
small in his musical thought, for even 
allowing for the necessity of short 
themes for Strauss’s particular style of 
treatment, a great genius would in- 
vent more distinguished themes. A 
man who was not a genius would try 
to make us believe he had invented 
them. That is where Strauss is great. 
He does not pretend to speak in the 
grand manner, but gives us the best 
that is in him. He is a very human 
composer, and his Elektra is not a god- 
dess seeking vengeance in the tragedy 
manner, but just a woman-Hamlet 
goaded to frenzy by her sense of wrong 
and by her love for her dead father. 
The fault of the music, as it is the 
fault of Hofmannsthal’s version of 
Elektra, is that it dwells too much on 
the physical side of the tragedy, but, 
fortunately, music is an art which en- 
nobles what it illustrates, and Strauss’s 
score is on a far higher plane than Hof- 
mannsthal’s drama. The composer has 
attempted to thrill us with his realism, 
but all that part of Elektra is a sad dis- 
appointment, if the truth must be told. 
The Grand Guignol touches do not 
come off. The little guide which Otto 
Rése and Julius Priiwer have written 
speaks of the “slippery blood” motive. 
In depicting the slaying of A®gistheus, 
Strauss has tried hard to be sensa- 
but he has tried so hard that 
the effort is too obvious, and one’s 
flesh refuses to creep. To my mind 
Elektra is disappointing in its.realism. 
Everything is thrown at you, and the 
imagination is never kindled by sug- 
gestion. On the other hand, the com- 
poser has been very successful in con- 
veying the pity and humanity of his 
drama. Nothing as noble as the scene 
between Orestes and Elektra has been 
musically conceived since Wagner. It 


tional, 
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shows that Strauss is a musical drama- 
tist of the highest rank. 

In turning from an appreciation of 
this particular music-drama to a con- 
sideration of its place in the develop- 
ment of other art, it will be necessary 
to examine quite briefly the different 
types of modern dramatic music. 
Roughly, it may be said that there is 
no settled type of music-drama to 
which all must conform. Wagner had 
his own theories and wrote at great 
length upon them, but the Wagnerian 
music-drama remains only one of many 
kinds. The dramatic form does not 
necessarily mean dramatic music, and, 
conversely, a style of composition 
which flies in the face of all Wagne- 
rian reforms is not necessarily undra 
matic. That idea of music and drama 
being one is mere cant, and the more 
modern Wagnerian will tell you that 
the master never intended that music 
should take a subordinate position. At 
any rate in his works it did not, and 
it is an old tale that the importance he 
gave to the musical expression of his 
dramas actually conditioned their con- 
struction. Of all modern composers 
Debussy is the only one who has se- 
riously attempted to make the music 
dependent entirely on the drama. The 
result, in Pelléas et Mélisande, is of the 
highest interest, but the music as mu- 
sic suffers from this xsthetic austerity. 
Wagner's music-dramas are big vocal 
symphonic poems. The orchestra, not 
the drama, is the driving-force, and the 
orchestra is Wagner's own commen- 
tary. He does not so much paint for 
us what his dramatis persone are feel- 
ing as what he thinks about their feel- 
ings. Wagner's dramatis persone 
cease to interest us, for they are so 
much the puppets of Wagner, the won- 
derful composer of orchestral music. 
Wagnerians, mad and other, will deny 
this, but who can honestly say that his 
dramatis persone do not explain the or- 
chestral music rather than the orches- 
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tral music explains them? Outwardly 
Strauss’s Elektra is derived from Wag- 
ner’s music-drama, but in some very 
important points it is not. It is sym- 
phonic in the sense that Tristan und 
Isolde is symphonic. The orchestra 
drives the drama along, but it is not 
so complete in itself as Wagner's or- 
chestra. It is more dramatic in being 
an illustration of the feelings of the 
dramatis persone rather than of the 
composer’s feelings, and consequently 
it does not condition the scene to the 
same _ extent. Moreover, Strauss’s 
method of scoring and his delicate, 
shifting background of polyphony do 
not drown the voices, which stand out 
with wonderful sharpness. This was 
particularly noticeable when the com- 
poser himself conducted his work. 
Strauss has certainly solved the diffi- 
culty of making the voices tell in a 
symphonic music-drama. At the same 
time he has not written his vocal parts 
so that the human voice is given its 
full scope for poignant expression. In 
this he has fallen far below Wagner at 
his best, for Wagner did not under- 
stand how to write for the voice, and 
when his orchestra did not make the 
singer a nonentity he was most dra- 
matically expressive. There is very 
little in Elektra of real understanding 
of the human voice. You hear the 
voices, because Strauss’s_ technical 
style enables you to do so, but, except 
for the “recognition” scene, they are 
hardly worth hearing. Surely opera of 
the future will strike some kind of 
mean between the Wagner-Strauss or- 
chestral music-drama and the Debussy 
incidental music-drama. 

There should be nothing of dogma- 
tism in dealing with this difficult opera 
problem. I would even go as far as to 
say that if drama assists a composer 
in writing more poignant and more va- 
ried absolute music it is justified, al- 
though the result may not be drama at 
all but a kind of vocal symphonic 
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poem. If Wagner had written sym- 
phonies or pieces of programme music 
akin to them, would he have composed 
such memorable music? If he had 
emulated Mozart or Gluck or had imi- 
tated Meyerbeer, would not the world 
have been the poorer by the loss of his 
orchestral and vocal symphonic-poems? 
Strauss’s Elektra is just as much a 
symphonic-poem as anything Wagner 
wrote. Immediately you pit the or- 
chestra against the singers the con- 
trast deadens the actual drama. It is 
not a question of the voices being au- 
dible or inaudible—they are audible 
enough in Elektra—but of musical in- 
terest. If the orchestra is to be para- 
mount, the voices must be more or less 
subordinate to it. Do not let us call 
this very interesting form of art a mu- 
sic-drama, for it is not. We may ac- 
cept it as a fascinating form of mu- 
sic, and possibly there may be a future 
for this type of composition. As I 
have already pointed out, Strauss him- 
self becomes clear and sane when he 
has the thread of drama as a connect- 
ing design, and his genius has never 
been more clearly articulated than in 
Elektra. At the same time it can be 
truthfully held that music does 
heighten drama; that in spite of its 
conventions the art does deepen the 
impression of a play. Maeterlinck’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande is beautiful as a 
stage play. I have seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the 
principal parts, but the impression 
they made was pale beside the impres- 
sion created by Debussy’s opera. Sar- 
dou’s Tosca as a play was merely hor- 
rible and seemed to have no other 
reason for existence than that of giv- 
ing Sarah Bernhardt an effective act- 
ing part. Puccini’s version is infi- 
nitely more touching and more @dra- 
matic. Cavalleria Rusticana is more 
striking as an opera than as a play, 
even with Duse as Santuzza. Of one 


thing we may be sure,—In spite of 
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what writers on esthetics may say, the 
expression of drama by singing does 
not seem unnatural, and in art we only 
have to do with “seeming” and not 
with facts. Charpentier’s Louise is one 
of the most moving dramas I know, 
and yet he by no means subscribes to 
the cant of Wagnerian “reforms.” 

The men who have written the most 
vital music-dramas of the day have 
had the instinct of not abandoning the 
power of the human voice, nor of 
casting aside all musical conventions. 
They have not undertaken their tasks 
with the aims of orchestral composers, 
as Wagner and, to a still greater ex- 
tent, Richard Strauss have. With 
Puccini, Debussy and Charpentier the 
human voice still counts as the real 
medium of drama, and if the more se- 
rious musician is inclined to belittle 
the work of these men from a musical 
standpoint, it is an accident rather 
than an essential that Tosca, Pelléas et 
Mélisande and Lowise are on a lower 
plane of musical creativeness than Don 
Giovanni, Die Meistersinger or Elektra. 
There is no reason why a modern com- 
poser of the equipment of Wagner or 
Strauss should not write a music-drama 
which would contain as fine music as 
anything that those geniuses have done 
and yet conform to what is the essence 
of music-drama: the preponderance of 
the voice as the true medium of human 
expression. The protagonists of a 
drama should not be the slaves of an 
orchestra which whips them along as 
Strauss scourges his singers in Elektra. 
He makes his instruments the masters 
of his singers, and he himself, intoxi- 
cated with the egotism of the orches- 
tral composer, rides in the whirlwind 
and directs the storm of this musical 
insanity. When the orchestra is too 
prominent we are impressed by the 
self-consciousness of the art. For that 
reason Elektra does pot move one as 
it should. The whole thing sounds un- 


convincing and hollow, just like a 
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piece of “fine” writing in literature, 
and only when Strauss forgets himself, 
as in the scene between Elektra and 
Orestes, does he really become dra- 
matic. There is room for this kind of 
orchestral dramatic art, but it will 
never become music-drama. The com- 
poser of the future must learn that he 
gains nothing by casting aside all mu- 
sical conventions. After all, music 
is a separate human expression, with 
its own fundamental laws, its own log- 
ical design, and its own method of ex- 
pressing emotion. When Wagner 
threw aside what he was pleased to 
think was undramatic in the musical 
conventions of old opera he did a thing 
which looks well on paper, but in prac- 
tice he afterwards recanted. His the- 
oretical dislike of concerted vocal mu- 
sic was not proof against his instinct 
as musician, and so we have the beau- 
tiful climax of the love-duet in Tristan 
und Isolde the erd of the love-duet in 
Siegfried and the quintet in Die Meister- 
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singer, to mention only a few instances. 
Even Richard Strauss, after carefully 
abstaining from letting more than one 
voice sing at a time is finally compelled 
to amalgamate the utterances of Elek- 
tra and Chrysothemis as a climax to 
his music-drama. What was bad in 
the old operas was not the concerted 
singing itself but the stereotyped ca- 
dences, the unnecessary full closes, and 
often the absolute want of essential 
dramatic character in the music. A 
need not emulate 
which were often 
as dra- 


moderb composer 
these weaknesses, 
musical weaknesses as well 
matic, but he should not and must not 
deny himself the beauty of musical con- 
ventions from the mistaken idea that 
they are’ essentially undramatic. 
Strauss has done that, and his Elektra, 
except in proving that voices can be 
heard against the complex background 
of modern orchestral writing, has done 
little to advance the art of music- 
drama. 
E. A. Baughan. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the nature of Silver were ele- 
ments unguessed by Mr. Whinnery. 
Farming was the employment to which 
the lad was chiefly inclined, but he 
had, as it happened, other promptings, 
even some initial knowledge of another 
calling. The sea-roving instincts of 
his Norse ancestry lingered beneath 
that attachment to the soil which was 
his nearer inheritance. 

Silver’s predilection for the 
had been taken by his adopted father 
as a matter of course, the Bay, with 
its peculiarities and opportunities, be- 
ing part and parcel of the life of the 
neighborhood. It was even the cus- 
tom of the young men of the district, 
the wood-cutters, the farm-laborers, the 
charcoal-burners and peat-gatherers, to 
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add some of the practices of the sea to 
their more regular means of earning a 
livelihood ashore. 

Rut there was a sprinkling of actual 
fishers and boatmen. Of these a clever 
and enterprising family by the name of 
Rennie, living at Arinseat, had opened 
a workshop on the shore for the mend- 
ing of boats, and in time had advanced 
to their creation. The elder Rennie 
possessed genuine inventive genius, 
and the boats shaped by his contriv- 
ing found purchasers. Of these Silver, 
in his early teens, had been one; he 
bought a small rowing-boat from them 
and paid for it gradually by the fish— 
chiefly morts and dabs—he took in his 
leisure moments, and which he sold to 
his adopted mother, or carried round to 
the neighboring houses, where the lux- 
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ury of fresh fish, acquired by a few 
pence and no trouble, was not despised. 
Such good custom did he meet with 
from the Arnesons that in time the 
price of his boat was recovered. 

The enterprising Rennies, successful 
from the first in their venture, had en- 
larged it. They added to the boats 
a small sailing-craft, a toy for pleasure, 
but to manage which some skill was re- 
quired; and Harry Rennie, the young- 
est of Rennie’s sons, instructed Silver 
in the management. The building of 
this yacht had been the event of the 
moment in the district, so that the fame 
of it reached the Arnesons, and brought 
Mr. Harold riding down to Arinseat to 
be present at a trial sail on the Bay. 

Harold Arneson was at the time a 
man of twenty-five years of age, and 
his splendid appearance on the shore 
was a memorable incident in connec- 
tion with the opening career of the lit- 
tle cruft. Silver, then a lad of fifteen 
years, had been spared by Whinnery to 
take part in the sail, and his reminis- 
cences of that inspiriting day had 
caught up inextricably amongst them 
the picture of young Arneson on his 
horse, distingushed as much by his 
clothes and air of a fine gentleman 
amidst the rougher crowd, as by the 
beauty and grooming of his beast. At 
first the horse and rider, towards whom 
the boy gazed between the ropes and 
new white sails of the yacht, homed 
large upon the shore, seeming to con- 
fer a picturesque interest on the land- 
scape; he could hear the champing of 
the bit, could hear the somewhat 
drawling speech of the rider falling 
amidst the dialect of the fishers; then 
as the yacht receded on the waters, 
Harold and his horse dwindled in the 
distance to the size and aspect of a tin 
toy. 

The launching of the yacht was a 
complete success. Harold from the 
shore watched its- proud and lovely 
movements with a kindling eye; he was 
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one who no sooner looked upon a beau- 
tiful thing than he desired to possess 
it. The Rennies found in him a pur- 
chaser, and the Arneson estate was em- 
barrassed by a new and entirely super- 
fluous burden. 

After that the memory of Silver in- 
cluded closer reminiscences of Harold. 
With the latter as “captain,” Harry 
Rennie as mate, and himself as crew, 
the tiny craft began a fine career of 
display on the more inland part of the 
Bay, sailing up towards the estuaries 
of the Lyvennet and Kalda rivers, and 
south to Arinseat Point, beyond which, 
to the boy Silver's idea, the whole 
world hid and the sun went down “o 
neets.” 

He came to have an intimate knowl- 
of the exterior personality of 
There was good-fel- 


edge 
Harold Arneson. 
lowship between the captain and the 
crew; but beyond that momentary 
good-fellowship neither Harry Rennie 
nor the boy ever got. The aspect of 
Harold's face at the time lingered in 
memory—lingered there as 
though cut into the walls of his mind. 
He saw it always looking towards him 
between the sails of the yacht. The 
countenance might claim to be hand- 
some: it was fair in hair and coloring, 
and much sailing on the Bay had in- 
duced in it a ruddy tint; the cheeks 
were clasped by close-cut whiskers, 
while the jaw and lips were shaven, 
thus disclosing a mouth that seemed 
perpetually at odds with the rest of 
the features. It was this which lent 
to the general handsome appearance 
an aspect of something unfinished and 
unstable, as though the frank gray eye 
was no more than glass, and the good 
arched nose an instance of injudicious 
borrowing, and the brow and _ well- 
marked eyebrows an accidental attach- 
ment. This want of coherence 
amongst the features would strike the 
boy Silver and set him pondering, 
even in the midst of his boyish admira- 
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tion for the splendid gentleman full 
ten years his senior, who condescended 
to bluff good-humor as captain, and 
sang sea-songs on the deck in a stir- 
ring baritone. 

The end of the yacht was sad with 
the sadness of life and the world. Mr. 
Harold tired of the beautiful thing: the 
services of Harry and the boy Silver 
were no longer required. To Silver the 
neglect of the little craft, which he had 
loved as though it were something liv- 
ing, occasioned genuine misery. But 
whether a thing was living or dead, 
Harold was one who would desire it 
while his fancy was freshly captured, 
with a shallow, uncontrolled eagerness 
against which no prudence could stand; 
then, the small capacity of his affec- 
tions having been extravagantly emp- 
tied, he would cast it aside in satiety, 
nor find any residuum of lasting char- 
ity to spare and spend upon it. The 
yacht was left to perish. In the end, 
the shrewd Rennies repurchased it for 
a trifle as old wood. 

The episode of the yacht had hap- 
pened five years ago, about the time 
that Hauksgarth Farm passed to the 
hands of Mr. Nasshiter. 

The yacht being gone, Silver’s love 
of the sea and its business expended 
itself on the seasoned fishing-smacks 
which sailed into the Bay in the wake 
of the Bore—“furriners from More- 
cambe,” they were styled. The home- 
ward sailing of these smacks excited 
his imagination, and more particularly 
if the tide permitted their return in the 
sunset hour. The sight of the sails, 
familiar to his handling and inspection, 
glistening in the splendors of the ho- 
rizon, endowed with the mystery of dis- 
tance and vanishing beyond the point, 
awakened the latent poetry of Silver’s 
nature. There came a day when the 
master of a smack invited the eager 
boy to try his hand for a night in 
helping to throw and gather in the 
nets; and from this long taste of the 
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sea he returned with dreams in his 
eyes. 

His imaginative moments had their 
footing in the practical: that which 
stirred his fancy was a reflection con- 
cerning the carrying capacity of the 
world, the procession of boats and 
ships for ever urging their passage 
across seas from coast to coast, touch- 
ing lands remote and near, and linking 
the nations of the world in a web of 
communion. 

He had not the gift of expressing his 
ideas: his thoughts moved in dim pic- 
tures through his brain, startling him 
a little when they came—as_ the 
thoughts of the untutored, unlearned 
poets of yore must have startled them, 
springing, as it were, out of the dark- 
ness and with an almost palpable rus- 
tle of wings. 

But every step out of the provincial 
to the universal, even in thought, 
lends a man an incomparable advan- 
tage. It is probable that Whinnery’s 
conscious perceptions as to his work 
reached no farther than the markets of 
Kendal and of Barrow-in-Fuarness. 
When, therefore, he followed up the ex- 
position of his plans by pressing home 
on Silver his helplessness, that thrust 
fell short of the mark. Suffer as he 
might and as he did, Silver knew that 
he had resources within himself, and 
even already possessed some initial 
knowledge of a second means of liveli- 
hood. 

“I’m young, fadder,” he answered; 
“I reckon I can skift for mysen.” 

“Skift for thysen! It’s hard work 
scrattling for a bit of bresd. But thou 
can stay and do thy duty and my will. 
Or thou can gang thy own gait.” 

“I mun gang,” said Silver, with sim- 
ple earnestness. 

“Thou mun? Why?” 

At that Silver turned his fine bronzed 
face from the window and fixed his 
eyes on Mr. Whinnery, and stated, 
with the openness which often sur- 
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prises one from a truthful yet reticent 
nature, the radical objection which pre- 
vented him from accepting his sugges- 
tion. 

“What you've said is right enoo’,” 
said Silver, “but I cannot stay at the 
Farm. I mun gang. I cannot marry 
Silence; I cannot—because it is Nanna 
that I love.” 

As he spoke the color surged into his 
face and the light came to his eyes. 

To Whinnery, Silver’s words came 
as a blow that shivered the work of his 
life: not until they were uttered had 
he surrendered the hope that the lad 
would in the end see eye to eye with 
himself. As soon as they were 
spoken, he recognized the impossibility 
of leaving his work and stake in the 
Farm to the one best fitted to carry out 
his aims. Worse than that, he per- 
ceived, with a shocking tremor of the 
heart, that it was possible he had lost 
his chief support and help, in the mo- 
ment when age and weakness advanced 
upon him. With the sense of the ir- 
reparable his blood rose. 

“So that’s it!” cried he, in a voice 
through which the excess of his emo- 
tion vibrated and rumbled. “Weel, 
here’s an end!” 

With that he tore up the carefully 
prepared will, and tossed the pieces in 
the fire with a passionate gesture. Sil- 
ver saw them go with hardly a pang. 
His heart was gripped by a realization 
of a mearer and more intimate sorrow. 
At an early stage of the talk, he had 
perceived how irreducible might be the 
difference between them: now his 
course had become clear. He must 
break with the past at once, without 
hesitation, must root up the affections 
of his adoption and begin to rebuild his 
life from the foundations. 

Whinnery, after burning the paper, 
remained standing on the hearth, nerv- 
ing himself for a last struggle, and Sil- 
ver, half unconsciously, had risen. 

The point of tragedy was the warm 
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affection which lay between the two. 
On a sudden, out of the turmoil of his 
thoughts, sprang up in the elder man’s 
brain an exasperating sense of the 
trumpery nature of the thing that di- 
vided them. The peach-like cheek of 
a girl had more power over the lad 
than the years of affection he had be- 
stowed! He himself was of an age 
when Love the god is stripped of his 
wings and placed in his just position 
in a corner of the workshop of life. In 
a certain aspect his view was finally 
true. But to the old the dry fact, te 
the young the vision! Whinnery still 
thought to shake the attitude Silver 
had assumed by dry representations of 
“the thing as it is.” In reality he was 
but driving the young soul out on its 
wild adventure. 

“I've spent time, money, and care on 
thee,” cried he, in tragic intensity, 
“and in the end thou leaves me with 
an empty pocket!” 

“Not empty, fadder. There’s that 
money o’ mine. I tellt ye, I'll have 
none of it.” 

“Thou'lt pay me for love and care 
with gold?” 

“Na, na! I cannot niver pay. 
I'll give ye what I have.” 

“Thou cannot marry Nanna, I'd have 
thee to know.” 

“I know that. 
the young man. 

“Aye. But I'll not have thee lurking 
round the Farm after her.” 

“Ye shannet.” 

Silver’s sad determination convinced 
the farmer as nothing else could do; his 
last sentences had been uttered in a 
raised voice; he now stood staring 
with maddened eyes into the face of 
the lad whom he loved and had trained 
as his son, and who in the hour of his 
need was prepared to desert him. 

At the moment, the door opened and 
the three women of the household ap- 
peared, pausing on the threshold in 
dismay. Silver, whose back was 
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towards them, wheeled round, and for 
a few seconds the two men gazed in a 
strange silence at the equally mute 
trio. 

Mrs. Whinnery stood with a pucker 
of disquiet on her patient brow; Silence 
pressed her slender figure close to her 
step-mother and caught her hand. 
Nanna, standing a little behind, showed 
her face of vivid beauty as a kind of 
exquisite and burning flower that 
drank up what charm might lie in the 
pale cameo features of Silence, as one 
plant may suck up the moisture and 
strength from another. To her, in 
ehief, the eyes of both men were di- 
rected, and after some seconds of this 
weighted and tragical scrutiny, Whin- 
nery threw up his hands with a sud- 
den hoarse cry, and Silver fled from 
the kitchen to take refuge in his own 
chamber. 

Now of this scene no explanation 
was ever offered to the three fright- 
ened women. But the sequel followed 
sharp and swift. 

Next morning—Mrs. Whinnery and 
Silence had passed a sleepless night of 
anxious surmise—when the breakfast 
hour arrived and the family gathered 
round the table, Silver Whinnery was 
missing. No one dared point a ques- 
tion to the father, who sat grave and 
constrained in his chair at the head. 
He was watching Silence, who, uncon- 
scious child, was occupied in laying in 
Silver’s vacant place with tender care 
the plate and knife and fork he favored 
most, and the cup which he loved to 
have reserved for his uses. Then the 
door opened, and Silver himself ap- 
peared. He was dressed in working 
elothes, but not of every day; he wore 
those he would select if his father sent 
him on a buying or selling errand over 
the Bay to Barrow-in-Furness, or in- 
land to Kendal. He had with him a 
stick and a small bundle, which con- 
tained the barest necessaries; in his 
pocket was, if the truth were known, 
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the sum of one shilling earned by the 
sale of dabs. His face was white with 
sleeplessness, his eyelids red with the 
passionate weeping of youth, and when 
he entered the room he stood as one 
dazed for a moment, and stared about 
him. 

“Massy on thee, Silver!” cried the 
mother. “Thou’rt never going te wark 
without bite and sup.” 

Silver answered no word. He came 
forward and bent over her and kissed 
her tenderly. Then he nodded with shy 
friendliness to Silence, who on a sudden 
stopped handling the loaf from which 
she was about to cut him a slice, and 
stood still as a statue, a look of wonder 
and fear and of some deeper emotion 
in her girlish, immature countenance. 
Then he stepped towards Nanna, who 
turned her wonderful, flower-like face 
from the oat-bread toasting with which 
the kitchen was fragrant, to glance at 
him half-coquettishly over her shoul- 
der. When he was close beside her he 
seized her hand, and Nanna dropped 
the toasting-fork and the oat-bread 
with a clatter which no one repri- 
manded. After that passionate pres- 
sure, which was his adieu, he passed 
to the threshold and over it. But be- 
fore he closed the door he lingered for 
a moment, and in a voice broken with 
emotion said simply: 

“Fadder, good-bye!” 

Then he shut the door behind him, 
and in utter dumbness of amaze they 
saw him pass by the window and heard 
his steps tramping firmly away to the 
gate. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The departure of Silver remained for 
the women of the household as much a 
mystery as the scene upon which they 
had intruded on the Sunday. Mr. 
Whinnery, though a just man and even 
a man of tender affections, took the 
ample view of the prerogative of the 
head of the household which the cen- 
tury allowed. He never explained the 
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event, never alluded to it again. In 
his own mind he cherished the expecta- 
tion that the boy, sheepish and beaten, 
would creep back to the Farm to make 
terms. Perhaps it was this hope that 
prevented any attempt on his part to 
track Silver’s steps in the first days of 
his absence. But even had he made 
such an effort he would have been at 
fault, for no glimmer of the boy’s real 
intention dawned on his mind. 

In those days, when the circulation 
of news was slow, and movement from 
one locality to another difficult—often 
a trudge for miles on foot by unfre- 
quented ways—it was easy to lose one- 
self voluntarily. While the folk at 
Hauksgarth were missing the lad 
hourly and moment by moment, no one 
else had any special memory of having 
met him. 

“What's got Silver Whinnery?” one 
neighbor might ask of another. “Didn’t 
I see him going east with a stick and 
bundle on his shoulder tudder morn- 
ing?” 

No clearer information had anyone 
to offer. The going of Silver became 
in time common knowledge, but unex- 
plained. By and by it seized upon the 
heart of the adopted father like a 
stroke, that Silver had gone and would 
not return. 

Of the three women of the Farm, it 
was Nanna who took his departure the 
most serenely: she who in reality was 
at the bottom of the trouble was the 
one least affected by it. And of the 
household, two would look her way in 
the half-formed thought that the se- 
cret of ‘his whereabouts was hidden 
somewhere in her seductive and elusive 
being. Whinnery had his reasons for 
thinking so. But why should the girl 
Silence press that thorn to her deep 
heart? 

The nature of Silence was single- 
eyed and pure; her thoughts were at 
present—perhaps would always be— 
singularly clear apprehensions that 
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were apt to fall short of right con- 
clusions. She possessed unusual per- 
ceptive power, touched by a rare intel- 
ligence, and this enabled her to pitch 
almost unerringly on sound conjec- 
tures; but her inferences, conditioned 
by the sweet charities of her affections 
and by her innocence, would somewhat 
miss the way, so that what she came 
at in the end was a guess of mingled 
truth and falsehood. 

To Silver her heart had clung in ab- 
solute and complete surrender, since 
the hour when he first appeared 
amongst them, and she, a mere baby, 
had cooed and laughed with delight at 
the sight of the curly, shining head of 
the six-year-old boy. To’ Nanna she 
gave the loyal adhesion of a genuine 
affection. All her life Silence, as the 
youngest of the trio, had taken the 
third place, following the lead of her 
elders with worshipful pride. But 
then Silver had always condescended 
on account of her youth, and had lifted 
her to a semblance of secure and equal 
companionship. 

Only of late had she begun to feel 
isolated; only of late had the year or 
so of Nanna’s seniority made a definite 
difference, produced a widening sense 
of separation. It was by painful de- 
grees that the child found the joy of 
life passing her over a little, and ren- 
dering her presence in concerted work 
or amusement superfluous. More and 
more it began to appear that her note 
was unnecessary, or that it dragged be- 
hind, breaking the harmony and not 
adding to it. “Two is company, and 
three is none.” The brutal truth en- 
folds a drama of suffering for the re- 
dundant third. And this drama had 
been played now, moment by moment, 
with ever-increasing force, for two 
years. Silence had taken her part 
of supernumerary uncomplainingly: no 
one had learned of it from her lips—not 
even Nanna herself, whose growing 
beauty was as some opening bloom of 
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secret joy; no one guessed it. Even 
her father, whose apprehension had 
carried him far enough to precipitate 
him into error, did not dream of the 
pain the little creature hid in her 
breast. 

Pain lent her penetration. She per- 
ceived that Nanna was not suffering 
from Silver’s withdrawal as did the 
rest of the household. But how could 
that be?—unless, indeed, Nanna knew 
of his fate, had been prepared for his 
going. Her gentle thoughts took com- 
fort from this idea. It was consola- 
tion to infer that someone at least 
knew he was safe. But she asked no 
questions. A growing mystery seemed, 
for some reason, to be enveloping 
Nanna; it was as though she hid her- 
self voluntarily in an obscure atmos- 
phere: natural intercourse between 
them was over, by the one it was sub- 
tly evaded, to the other it was impos- 
sible. At times when the dawn, or the 
sorrow of her heart, awakened Silence, 
she would sit up in bed to gaze at the 
flushed and lovely face slumbering on 
the pillow beside her. Unless Silver 
was safe, Nanna could not sleep so 
peacefully, she thought. This was a 
phantom solace, and gathered on a 
cold, hard height, but it would suffice 
to soothe her anguish, and send her 
head sleepily back to its rest. 

The aching days went by, and still 
there was no word of him. The 
mother prayed more frequently, coun- 
selling the girls to greater industry, 
and herself took upon her shoulders 
unaccustomed burdens of work. For 
the father, as she saw, laid upon him- 
self an excess of labor, and performed 
it at a pace beyond his strength; he la- 
bored now out of a hurt and exasper- 
ated pride that refused to miss the 
help which had been as his own right 
hand, or a staff to lean upon. And 
Silence noticed the strain that came 
into his face and the deeper carving of 
the furrow on his brow. 
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One morning she heard him stirring 
earlier than usual, and heard her moth- 
er’s voice in plaintive counsel trying 
to restrain him. Then she crept from 
her bed, dressed, and followed him to 
the yard, where she appeared suddenly 
in the gray half-light that comes be- 
fore the sun has risen. 

“Fadder,” said she, “let me gang to 
Hauks Seat, and count and overlook 
the sheep for thee.” 

“Thy lone? Thou cannot do it, Si- 
lence.” 

“Aye, but I can! 
gang o’ mornings.” 

He stared at her dazedly. 

“Gang!” said he, with a bitter twist 
of the mouth. 

The shortest way to the pasture was 
through the wood with its limestone 
belt, and the hidden “‘scor” between the 
two great crags in the rocky wall at 
the head. 

Silence reached and passed up the 
fissure and scrambled out of it on to 
the turfy slope that lay open to the 
sky. The quiet of the morning 
brooded over the scene: the sun was 
rising, and the heads of the hills were 
alight, while the gray dawn trailed in 
the valleys. The Bore, in one of its 
tamer moods, was coming up the Bay, 
a “white horse” or two in the wake. 
The sound of the wave rolling on to the 
estuaries of the Lyvennet and the 
Kalda, and- drawing over the sands the 
opal-tinted mantle of the tide, came up 
as a softened, solemn murmur; yet 
even at this height and distance it was 
stimulating—a call, a message, from 
the business in many waters. Beyond 
and around Arinseat Point the south- 
ern horizon was pale with a full, quiet 
sea, and already a sail or two broke 
the line, laboring up in the wake of the 
wave with stores for the villages and 
hamlets of the eastern shore. 

Silence gazed at the scene, fresh and 
solemn in that early hour of the morn- 
ing—the scene of the clean, calm day 
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before the hurry of the day has come 
into it. Her emotions were unusually 
touched. The sound of the sea came 
burdened with new significance, and 
her mind and intellect stirred under it 
until the light broke and her heart 
spoke to her understanding. 

“It’s there Silver has ganged! Eh, 
dear Lord! Silver has ganged wi’ the 
boats out to the girt sea!” 

The conviction was clear as though 
it had been certain news. She turned 
away to her business with the sheep, 
running to make up for the time she 
had lost. Presently She was amongst 
them; some still slumbered in the 
shadow where the sun had not yet 
come, some were awake and nibbling 
with the first ray shining on their 
woolly backs, while here and there a 
lamb bleated and nozzled after its 
mother, or stood still to stare at Si- 
lence with a mixture of curiosity and 
fear. The counting took little time, 
and the overlooking was no great busi- 
ness, for none of the flock showed 
signs of that uneasiness which is the 
prelude to disaster. She turned her 
face homewards, walking quickly to 
save the precious time of labor. 

Sc far, the loneliness had been com- 
plete. Save for the sea and the cry 
of a gull or two flying inland before 
the tide, no sound had reached her or 
broken her sense of security. But sud- 
denly she gave a start, and found her- 
self glancing round for some refuge in 
which, upon that bleak open, she might 
instantly hide. From a near hillock, 
a rough voice had accosted her in a 
tone of jocose familiarity, and she per- 
ceived there the great, coarse figure of 
Nasshiter. Though Silence had always 
disliked and avoided the man, she had 
never felt fear of him before. But now 
she was afraid. Yet what power had 
he to harm her? She forced herself to 
walk on with business-like composure. 
Nasshiter, however, placed himself in 
her path, and, since she was obliged to 
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do so, Silence paused with a show of 
tranquility, testifying to a native and 
high courage. 

“You’re out betimes this morning, eh, 
lass?” began the man. 

“So I am,” said Silence. 

“You didn’t come with sister on 
Easter morning, to see the sun dance?” 

“Na,” said Silence, “nor Nanna 
neither.” 

Nasshiter laughed. 

“Tak a thought and consider,” said 
he; “didn’t sister Nanna play at early 
bird on Easter morning?” 

Silence stared at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Nanna’s not like to rammle over the 
Fell on a Sunday morning, no more nor 
me,” said she gravely. 

Nasshiter half closed one of his eyes 
and looked into her face quizzically, 
searchingly. Then he emitted a 
chuckle of amused satisfaction. Si- 
lence did not understand his mood, but 
it excited within her an increased feel- 
ing of doubt and uneasiness. She 
turned away with an astonishing air of 
dignity, and walked on. Nasshiter 
pressed after her, going step by step 
with her and close by her side. 

“You aren’t up before dawn of a 
reg’lar thing ” said he. 

“Na,” replied Silence. 

“What brought you up the Fell so 
early this morning then?” he asked in- 
sinuatingly. 

“I came to overlook the sheep.” 

“Weel. You come o’ mornings to 
tent the sheep and I'll help you.” 

“It's no girt matter to tent sheep.” 

“I’ve a mind to help. You come 
and we'll have a bit of a crack [chat] 
togedder.” 

“I hannet no time for cracks, Mester 
Nasshiter.” 

“Brother Silver gone, eh?” 

“Silver’s away, Mester Nasshiter.” 

“Fadder gave him the bag, eh? 
That'll be about the shape on't, I 
reckon?” he questioned confidently. 
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“Na,” said Silence. 

“Weel. You come o’ mornings and 
I'll help you.” He thrust his finger in 
his waistcoat pocket, drew out a silver 
coin, twirled it into the air, caught 
it, and handed it to her. “Yere’s a 
fairing for you,” said he. 

“Na, thank ye,” said Silence, her 
cheek flushing with an offence she 
could not hide. 

It happened that Silence had passed 
beyond the path which was the com- 
mon way down from the hill, her feet 
earrying her by habit towards the 
wood. But Nasshiter knew of no other 
descent from the hill to the Farm than 
this, which was a roundabout way to 
the road through the hamlet of Spor. 
And when he noticed that she passed 
it by, the familiarity of his manner in- 
creased. He stretched his hand to 
take her chin and to turn her face for 
a kiss. ; 

“Come!” said he. 
lass.” 

Then the blood which had colored 
her cheek at his offer of the coin, fled 
from it back to her heart in a rush of 
anger and disgust; she struck his out- 
stretched hand away and sprang from 
him in a run like a deer’s to the rocks. 
As she ran he shouted after her; she 
heard his voice behind and heard his 
feet striking the turf in a series of 
heavy thuds. Her own steps were 
swift and light and almost noiseless. 
She came to the top of a hummock and 
rushed down it and onwards impetu- 
ously to the rocks, and in a moment 
had dropped lightly and safely into the 
fissure, and was running through the 
invisible gateway of stone to the wel- 
come covert of the wood. Nasshiter 
saw her mount the hummock and van- 
ish from it. And he chuckled; she was 
running in the direction of the impreg- 
nable rocky fortification. All her flight 
was no more than a coquettish feint— 
for assuredly the tenants of the “seat” 
on the Fell knew the hill on which 
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their sheep were pastured! But when 
he, too, reached the top of the hum- 
mock, to his amaze he saw no sign of 
the light flying figure. Where had she 
hidden? He stared about him; there 
was no covert. Then he approached 
the escarpment and looked over and 
saw the tops of the trees of the wood 
lying below him; and saw nothing else. 

“Now where the hangment has she 
got?” muttered he, drawing his heavy, 
stupid brows together in the vexed 
frown of defeat. 

After this, morning by morning, Si- 
lence rose to face the walk and the 
duty connected with the sheep, in much 
the same tension of the nerves and 
beating up of the courage as would 
have been necessary had her errand led 
her through an open field wherein a 
mad bull ranged at large. 

Some days later came a sequel to 
that unpleasing adventure; the incident 
was small, yet startled her to a brief 
moment of insight and inference. 

It happened when a rousing ironing 
bout was in progress at the Farm, and 
when Mrs. Tiffin, a woman of strong 
personality who regularly § assisted 
Mrs. Whinnery if labors of the kind 
were in question, was at work in the 
back kitchen, filling it with a clatter of 
clogs and of homely conversation, not 
without a dash of the caustic. . The 
best of the linen was already ironed, 
and hung clean and fragrant on the 
airing-rails attached to the ceiling. Si- 
lence took down a portion and carried 
it upstairs for disposal in the drawers. 

Silence had a gift of order which 
Nanna lacked; in the course of arrang- 
ing some confusion which she found in 
Nanna’s drawer, she came upon a 
couple of brightly-colored silken ker- 
chiefs, such as ladies of wealth and po- 
sition were wont to fold about their 
throats, with a sparkle of gold or a 
jewel at the knot. Lying upon them 
was such a trinket—a small heart- 
shaped locket with a chain attached. 
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Nanna had not shown Silence these 
choice and rare possessions; they were 
not common to girls of their class, and 
Silence herself had nothing to compare 
with them. Her scrupulous conscience 
was troubled at having unearthed a se- 
cret not intended for her eyes, and she 
hastily and reverently covered the 
things again, explaining them to her- 
self as a probable inheritance from 
Nanna’s father. But as she laid away 
the linen, her fingers met with some- 
thing round and hard and unaccount- 
able, and with a sentiment of painful 
surprise she drew out from the drawer 
a bright new silver coin. Just such a 
bright piece from the last coinage of 
George’s reign had Mr. Nasshiter 
twirled in the air to dazzle and tempt 
her in the early sunshine on the Fell. 
And she recalled his half-assertion that 
Nanna had come up the hill to see the 
sun dance on Easter morning. But 
had Nanna slipped away unknown to 
her to mount the Fell in the dawn of 
that festival upon which they entered 
with hearts heavy in grief at Silver's 
departure? Could she have done that? 
And if Nasshiter had chanced to meet 
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her, could she have accepted a coin 
from his hand? 

These things were not possible. Si- 
lence pushed the questions aside, indig- 
nant at their intrusion. The coin she 
could not understand: save for a penny 
or two at rare intervals, she and Nanna 
did not possess money. But why 
should she understand? Silence's af- 
fections were not exacting: they were 
humble and serviceable things, trained 
in forbearance and leniency. She had 
that largeness of heart which can bid 
the friend or the lover go free. It did 
not anger her that Nanna should hide 
her treasures and impart no share in 
them. For the rest, though her brood- 
ing, dove-like kindness had from time 
to time many trying acts or moods in 
Nanna to palliate and excuse, no ques- 
tion as to her honor or as to the deeper 
currents of her character had so much 
as ruffled her mind before. She put 
the whole matter aside now, resumed 
her tranquility, laid the shining piece 
where she had found it, and smoothed 
away the remaining disorder in the 
drawer with her small but capable 
hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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In telling of the lives of these women 
it is “less the horror than the grace” 
on which I wish to dwell. My only 
excuse for writing a word on the sub- 
ject is that I have been for several 
years intimately connected with the 
Home Workers’ Aid Association, 
founded and managed by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, once a police-court mission- 
ary, now the Secretary of the Howard 
Association. There are two reasons 
why this would appear to be a reason- 
able time in which to try to interest 
people in these quietly heroic lives, for 
two legislative measures have been 
promised, or threatened, which must 


affect them very closely. The pleas- 
anter of the two, the establishment of 
a Wages Board, which shall fix the low- 
est price at which certain work shall 
be paid, has just come into force. The 
other measure which is threatened is 
intended apparently to prohibit home 
work altogether, unless the dwellings 
of the workers fulfil certain conditions, 
which they decidedly do not fulfil. 
This latter plan causes the Associa- 
tion much uneasiness. It is said that 
there are about a hundred thousand 
home workers in London alone. of 
this number only a very small per- 
centage can hope to satisfy the sug- 
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gested requirements. Yet no one 
would appear to be able to answer the 
question, “What is to become of the 
worker who may no longer work?” It 
is quite useless to say that she must 
go into a factory. She cannot. 
Amongst the women whom I know of 
this class, the spinsters are all either 
too old or too infirm to have any chance 
of being taken on at any factory. The 
majority of the women are widows, 
whilst a certain number have infirm 
husbands, or bad husbands, and in 
these cases there are almost always 
young children who cannot be left for 
the whole day. The women will not 
go into any workhouse. Are they to 
starve? They will neither beg nor 
steal. 

What do these home workers make? 
In past days I have given a list of the 
things in answer to this question, and 
I have been met by the astonished ex- 
clamation, “Why, I thought all that 
was done by machinery!” Perhaps it 
is; but the machines have the outer ap- 
pearance of toil-worn women, and I 
know they can feel. They are mak- 
ers of boxes of all kinds—boxes for 
sweets, boxes to contain samples of 
food, boxes for delicate surgical appli- 
ances, boxes to hold fountain pens, and 
match-boxes. They make belts, tooth- 
brushes, blouses, costumes, babies’ bon- 
nets, paper bags, artificial flowers, seal- 
skin jackets, and confirmation wreaths. 
They also make a great many things 
not here set down, for I am only writ- 
ing of what I know. 

Are they not machines after all? I 
think so sometimes. Their hands 
move with a swiftness and sureness 
which is barely human. One old maker 
of match-boxes was sent down to our 
Home of Rest at Walton-on-Naze. She 
was entreated to do nothing, but to sit 
in a comfortable chair, basking in the 
sunshine, and look out at the sea. She 
certainly sat there quietly enough— 
she was used to that part of the cure. 
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But as she sat, her poor tired hands 
went mechanically through the well- 
known movements. She was folding 
imaginary paper, smoothing down 
imaginary corners, and from her hands 
flowed a continuous stream of pbhan- 
tom match-boxes. 

I was once asked if I found a great 
deal of “revolutionary feeling” amongst 
these women. Most certainly not. 
They are not discontented, they have 
no grievance against anyone, they have 
no idea that they are ill-used. They 
suppose, when facing any extra trial, 
that “it had to be.” They resent 
nothing, they hope nothing; they dread 
change, since all changes they have 
known have been for the worse. They 
are decent, hard-working to a fault, 
sober, kindly, and very proud. 

The only sign which I have discov- 
ered amongst them of any sense that 
this world has failed them is in their 
unfeigned touching joy at the sight of 
a funeral amongst their own ranks. 
This puzzled me at first, and then I 
saw its meaning. The knowledge 
came as I went up a good many flights 
of stairs in a warren of small dwell- 
ings near Bethnal Green. At each 
staircase window was an admiring 
group, and the courtyard below was 
thronged, for there was a funeral that 
day. It was a thoroughly unselfish 
demonstration of pleasure at the 
thought that for one of them at least 
the worst was over, and the best just 
beginning. No more cramped. quar- 
ters, no more empty cupboards, no 
more worry about the rent, and no 
more match-boxes to be made. 700d 
luck to her! Flowers by all means. 
She had few in life, but has arum lil- 
ies to-day. She has joined the car- 
viage folk for one day only, she to 
whom a tram-ride was often an impos- 
sible bit of luxury. Let grave-faced 
men attend her to-day: she has had to 
wait long enough on the pleasure of 
others when asking for work. That tiny 
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dit of “feeling” is, I think, in their 
hearts. I am not sure that they do 
not rather pity, at the end, those who 
die after having had an easy life here. 
It is all going to be “made up” to 
the match-box maker. But how is 
it to be “made up” to the million- 
aire? 

There is one home in Shoreditch to 
which I should much like to introduce 
anyone interested in the lives of these 
women. In it live, in beautiful friend- 
ship and harmony, an old woman and 
her only daughter. They are costume 
sewers. I have seen the room piled up 
with coats and skirts, for which, when 
finished, they would receive tenpence. 
I mean tenpence for the two garments. 
Of course, they receive them cut out, 
but they have to find their own thread 
and their own machines. They are 
Dorset folk, of farmer stock, and of a 
handsome race too, with their thick 
white hair and their flashing dark eyes. 
They are people of tradition, and can 
show you the waistcoat in which the 
elder woman’s grandfather was mar- 
ried—a sturdy bit of cream-colored 
silk, sprayed over with the darling blue 
of the speedwell. They can also show 
you his dame’s tea-caddy, an oblong 
box of inlaid wood, furnished with lock 
and key, as befitted the days when tea 
was tea and paid for accordingly. Two 
fears haunt them. One is that of the 
workhouse, the other that of being 
buried by the parish. They guard 
against the latter as well as may be by 
belonging to a “burying club.” The 
workhouse dread loomed up rather 
sharply last spring. The sight of the 
younger woman began to fail. Her 
mother marvelled at it, and at last be- 
gan to wonder if it could be the work. 
She said “There, of course, we never did 
use to think of going to bed on Fri- 
day nights. We wanted to get all 
the work done we could, so as to take 
it in on Saturday. We would just 
make a cup of tea, and maybe step out- 
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side into the dark to rest our eyes, and 
then back to it again.” 

This old woman is a mine of shrewd 
knowledge. I have often tried new 
ideas on her, just to get the opinion 
of the past. For instance, when the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister was engaging 
the attention of the country, I asked 
my friend if she knew many people 
who had yearned to marry their broth- 
ers-in-law. 

“No,” she said, thoughtfully; “there 
was one we knew who was going to 
marry her husband’s brother; but they 
say that is not the same relation. How 
do they make that out, Miss?” 

I gave it up. I always do decline 
to answer for “they.” “They” is a 
sort of mysterious unseen power, al- 
ways seeking occasion to interfere. I 
dislike “they,” for it too often worries 
“we,” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Well, after the banns had been 
called once, the clergyman found out 
it was her husband’s brother, and said 
she couldn’t go no further with it. The 
young man said it wasn’t his fault—he 
had done his best to have it all regular 
enough; but as they couldn't be mar- 
ried, he supposed they would have to 
do without—and they did.” 

A year ago this old woman was an 
ardent opponent of the Suffragettes. I 
think she wished for a personal inter- 
view in which to express her opinion 
of such “goings on.” All that is 
changed now, because of the Bill which 
threatens to interfere with her work. 
The last question was, “Miss, what 
right have men to make laws about 
women without asking them first what 
they want?” 

These Dorset people still have some 
hankering after pleasant downs and 
gardens. In their own backyard grows 
a vine against a wall. It is the joy of 
their hearts. It flourishes, too, in its 
way. I ate last autumn one or two 
nearly ripe grapes grown in Shoreditch. 
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In the same neighborhood lives a 
very particular friend of mine, a 
maker of artificial flowers. She is al- 
ways changing her room and her 
street, but she has apparently an un- 
conquerable love for that half-under- 
ground apartment which is known in 
Shoreditch as a “breakfast parlor.” 
Why breakfast parlor instead of draw- 
ing-room, gun-room, or cellar I do not 
know. This woman is well over sixty 
years of age, but her blue eyes are 
clear, her hand steady, and in her 
cheeks is the red of a good winter ap- 
ple. When I first knew her she was 
working not only for herself, but for 
her blind husband. It is absolutely 
true that when Mr. Holmes found her, 
a few days before he took me to call, 
she and her husband had been without 
any food for two whole days. Work 
was slack, as it was the blessed sea- 
son of Christmas. Now her husband 
is dead, and she works for herself, and 
finds it rather dull, I fancy. She and 
her man were the most tremendous 
politicians. She is still keenly inter- 
ested in the subject, and is a patriot 
of the first water. Her creed has 
one clause; that is, “Keep the alien 
out.” 

Heaven endowed her at birth with 
a sense of humor, which must be to her 
more precious than rubies. When I 
saw her last she was making rosebuds, 
in bunches of three. Their coloring 
is excellent, and they are surrounded 
with leaves. She gets the materials in 
the rough, and has to curl each leaf 
with a little pair of hot tongs, to mount 
the bunch, and to cover the stems. 
For a dozen such bunches of three she 
can get one shilling and three-pence. 
She is cheerful as ever about the price. 
“Better than the old violets,” she says; 
“they only made sixpence a gross.” 

My friend asks me paralyzing ques- 
tions—of course, dealing with “they.” 
I fancy she sits and thinks them up 
whilst curling rose-leaves. 
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“Miss, why do they let the foreign- 
ers send over things like this?” 

She shows me some forget-me-nots 
which she has to twine into wreaths. 

“Just give them a flick with your 
finger, and you'll see what they are.” 

I flick obediently, and one or two 
starry blue heads fall off. 

“Do you call them properly made?” 
she demands. “Convent stuff that is, 
or prison work, sent over from France 
or Belgium. Of course, I can’t make 
flowers as cheap as that. But there, 
why do they let foreigners do half the 
things they do? Look how they crowd 
up together. My oldest daughter lives 
in Soho, and she knows. Man and 
wife take one room, so respectable. At 
least he says it is his wife, and who's 
to know? Then at night there is the 
outer door on the latch, and in they all 
come, all his foreign friends, and lay 
along the floor so thick that you 
couldn’t set your foot between them. 
Why don’t the police do something? 


They would if it was us.” 

I suggest that perhaps the police do 
not know, but an expressive sniff is 
the only answer. 

When switched off the subject of the 
alien, the woman, who can neither read 


nor write, becomes eloquent on the 
subject of the joys of the theatre. It 
is a subject of which she never tires. 
“TI sit here and think of all the plays I 
have seen,” she says. “There, I don’t 
suppose I shall never see any again. 
They did me good. If they were 
funny, why I had a good laugh, and if 
they were sad, why, I was helped to 
think it wasn’t only me that was picked 
out for worries. What is your favor- 
ite play, Miss? Mine’s Hamlet.” 

This remarkable bit of information 
sent like lightning through my brain 
the old delightful saying, “There was a 
lot of trouble in the ’amlick family.” 
Before I recovered she went on, “The 
next is the Winter's Tale.” 

“Where did you see these?” I asked. 








“Why, at Sadler’s Wells, in the old 
days, Miss. There was real acting 
then.” 

I should like to see my maker of 
flowers at the play once again before 
she dies. 

Amongst the women of this class 
whom I know there is one, and only 
one, who is in receipt of parish relief. 
She is a retired home worker—retired, 


not from age, but from an injured 
spine. Otherwise I am sure she would 
not touch parish money. She was a 


sewer of children’s boots, and _ still 
speaks with some regret of her old bus- 
iness. In those halcyon days she 
could earn ten shillings a week, sitting 
at it steadily from eight to eight, and 
receiving tenpence for a dozen pairs. 
The constant dragging at the thread 
ended by pulling her spine out of gear. 
Her choice to-day lies between wearing 
irons, and setting up a succession of 
abscesses, or wearing no irons, and 
being hardly able to crawl. The one 
trifling drawback connected with her 
past work of which she speaks is “the 
patch.” I found this meant that the 
most convenient place on which to 
hammer a boot is the left thigh, just 
above the knee. Persistence in this 
habit brings about the formation of a 
hard patch in the flesh at that spot. It 
is looked upon as the mark of that 
trade. I believe that in certain fac- 
tories pads are provided in order to 
stop this; but the general opinion seems 
to be that the patch is another of the 
things which “have to be,” and that 
there is no use making a fuss about 
trifles. 

On a half-crown from the parish, and 
a few shillings which she makes by do- 
ing needlework for her neighbors, this 
woman ekes out her decent existence. 
She shares here one room with another 
woman, who is employed outside all 
day. The ex-bootmaker was once in 
service before she came home to nurse 
a dying mother, and took to the boots. 
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The influence of her early training is 
easily seen in the speckless cleanliness 
of that one room. She has two ter- 
rors in life—one is the fear of not be- 
ing able to get to church, and the 
other is the fear of not being able to 
keep her fire in during the cold 
weather. These are the two com- 
forts without which she really dreads 
to have to go. One keeps her soul warm, 
and the other does the same kindness 
to her body. Nearly all home workers 
appear to be possessed of deep piety. 
Sometimes the mother cannot go to 
church herself for lack of boots, but 
she always contrives to send the chil- 
dren. Boots are the most stubborn of 
all things. When they wear out they 
do wear out, and the very wisest care 
does not restore them. I am sure their 
wearers would turn them if they could, 
but so far that has not been managed 
with any marked success. 

One story told me by a friend of the 
home workers illustrates this extreme 
reluctance to give up “going to wor- 
ship.” I am not responsible for the 
morals of the tale, but tell it as told 
to me. A certain poor woman, a de- 
vout Methodist, had been out searching 
for work. The factory to which she 
went had no work to give her, and she 
only got the usual formula, “Keep on 
with your holidays.” In despair she 
turned homewards. It was a Thurs- 
day, and on that evening in her chapel, 
close to her home, there was to be one 
of those meetings at which the mem- 
bers of the community ask each other 
for prayer or advice, or else recount the 
good they have received at the hand 
of the Lord. At such meetings some- 
thing must be given, though it need not 
be more than a penny. The old woman 
had just one penny, so she could go to 
the meeting if she could get there. But 
it was a mile away from the factory. 
A tram would take her, but then she 
would have no penny left. Tram or 
meeting was the question, and she was 
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cruelly tired. “My dear,” she said, 
“the flesh was weak. I felt I could 
not do the walk, and I got into the 
tram, and felt I had given in. But 
the Lord never forgets His own. The 
conductor by some chance never re- 
membered to ask me for my fare.” 

The Minimum Wages Board, now 
constituted, will find its work cut out 
when it tackles the question of the 
rate of pay for boxes. No one who 
had not been a box-hand for years 
could estimate the exact shades of dif- 
ficulty in the work—the very small dif- 
ferences whijch will make one kind of 
box badly paid at one-and-threepence 
a gross, and another about the same 
size fairly well paid at tenpence. 
Very near the retired maker of boots 
there is a house in which live two mak- 
ers of boxes. The two upper rooms 
are inhabited by a widow and her 
children. She has had a desperate 
struggle for existence, for her husband 
died of consumption, leaving her with 
seven children, none of whom are 
strong. Her rooms must one day en- 
gage the attention of any authority 
which inquires into the sanitary state 
of place in which home work is done. 
In the corner of the big room in 
which she works is a bed, a big bed, 
and in it she sleeps, as do, or did, her 
four daughters. How they managed 
it is more than I can say. The three 
male members of the family slept in 
the adjoining room. Things are not 
quite so bad to-day, for at Christmas 
1908 a very grim guest entered that 
home. Five of the family went down 
with enteric fever and were taken to a 
hospital, and only three returned. This 
woman and her landlady spent much 
time in assuring me that there was 
nothing wrong with the place. “The 
Sanitary” had said so. I am bound 
to accept such authority; but I do still 
wonder why there was enteric next 
door, enteric over the way, and enteric 
in the houses at the back. This friend 
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of mine makes boxes for a certain sort 
of chocolate, and I own that I have 
felt just a little averse from that par- 
ticular brand since I made her ac- 
quaintance. For these boxes she gets 
one shilling and threepence a gross, 
but has to throw in the making of six 
big “containing boxes” as an extra. 
She has to find her own glue, and the 
smell of that glue is something which 
will not let itself be forgotten: it fol- 
lows the visitor home, and declines to 
be shaken off. By working from six 
in the morning until six in the evening 
she can just make a gross, and she pays 
six-and-sixpence a week for her two 
rooms. Two of the children are now 
able to give some little help, or the 
problem of how to live would pass even 
her powers of solution. 

In the rooms below lives another box- 
maker, but her circumstances are not 
so hard, for she has a husband, and 
her child is married. The husband is 
a cabinet-maker by trade, but gets very 
little work. The reason given for this 
is very strange. He appears to have 
devoted his hot youth and his sturdy 
manhood to the manufacture of over- 
mantels. Now that those singularly 
ugly pieces of furniture have been 
scrap-heaped, he is out of work. It is 
so difficult for the lay mind to under- 
stand why a man who can make over- 
mantels cannot make chairs, but that 
appears to be the case. The last of tri- 
umphs in overmantels hangs on his own 
wall, and is an awful warning. All 
the same, I am just a little anxious 
when I see that his wife takes in more 
and more box-making. A story told 
me by another home worker comes to 
my mind. This woman had travelled 
far, and had reached a town which she 
always spoke of as ’Ull. She had done 
werk there at a “Sweating Exhibition.” 
She said, “There, I'd come in from 
work and always find he settin’ by the 
fire, smoking. Never did a stroke, he 
didn’t. She kept it all going through 
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taking in the washing from the ships 
that came in. Well, I says one even- 
ing, when she was at the tub as usual, 
‘How long have you been looking for 
work? ‘Twenty years,’ he says, very 
sorrowful-like. ‘I ain’t had no luck.’ 
‘And your wife has been doing the 
washing for twenty years? ‘Yes,’ he 
says, knocking his pipe out, ‘she is 
lucky, she is. Not out of work for a 
day as I can remember.’ ‘Old man,’ I 
says, ‘you won’t like the work when 
you find it. You are a deal more com- 
fortable as you are. Don’t you look 
no harder, but just go on same as you 
are going.’ ‘Mrs. C.,’ he says, looking 
at me very straight, ‘J mean to!” 

It was this same maker of boxes who 
let me see the precise amount of re- 
spect possessed by this class for the 
British army. Her grandson came in 
to interview me, a small sturdy boy. I 
asked him what he meant to be when 
he grew up. He had an open mind 
on that point. Then I said, “If I were 
such a fine strong little man, I should 
want to go and fight for my country.” 
His grandmother gathered him to her 
heart to protect him, and said in hor- 
ror, “Oh, Miss, we would never let our 
Tommy go for a soldier.” If I had 
said, “He seems a smart little fellow, 
why not bring him up as a burglar?” 
the action would have been justified. 

Another box-maker I saw making 
boxes for some kind of sweets. She 
got the splendid price of one-and-six- 
pence a gross. It is not as good as it 
sounds, for these boxes are covered in 
light blue paper, which shows every 
finger-mark, and they have some paper 
lace inside. With tireless industry 
this woman could make a gross a day. 
As she had then only one child, and 
paid only three shillings a week for 
her room, it seemed a case of compar- 
ative affluence. But alas, she had a 
bad husband, who had just deserted 
her, and it was quite certain that be- 
fore very long she would have to lay 
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aside her work for a few, all too few, 
days, and that then there would be an- 
other child to care for. Above her 
bed was a framed text, “Have faith in 
God.” I hope she has, for she needs 
it. 

There are more pleasant forms of 
work than box-making; one of my 
friends lives by making babies’ bon- 
nets. She is a widow. I should like 
to tell the story of her widowhood, but 
then I should be trenching on quite an- 
other subject. She has brought up her 
two children in decency and in the fear 
of God. Her fingers work like light- 
ning, and although she has a weakness 
for a talk, she never lays down her 
work, never makes a mistake, and 
never soils the dainty lace and ribbon. 
She gets for these bonnets, when made, 
two shillings a dozen. The price was 
higher once, but in an evil hour some 
worker took in girls to train, paid them 
little or nothing, and turned out such 
quantities of work that her employers 
feared that riches might prove demoral- 
izing to her, and so lowered the price 
of the bonnets. There is one thing 
about this case which has always puz- 
zled me. At last I had to ask for 
light. I wanted to know where the ba- 
bies lived. I must have seen thou- 
sands of these bonnets passing through 
her hands during the last five years. 
Where are the babies to fit them? 
They do not live down Hoxton way. 
My friend opined that the bonnets were 
exported. Then where is the land in 
which there are thousands and thou- 
sands of nice clean babies, all about the 
same age, and all wearing these dainty 
bonnets? 

The making of sealskin jackets is an- 
other branch of home work, but I have 
only so far met one woman engaged in 
it. This is not nice work at all, for it 
tries the eyes, and the fluff tickles the 
nose. The skins are nailed out on 
boards, and the weak places found and 
repaired. It is possible, I am as- 
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sured, to finish a coat in three days, 
and then to receive the munificent sum 
of five shillings. But it is a trade of 
which I know little, and so far I have 
not seen its advantages. There is an- 
other interesting class of work of which 
I should like to speak; that is the mak- 
ing of tooth-brushes. It is more de- 
cently paid, as such things go. A 
maker of these brushes, whom I know 
well, gets fivepence a dozen for them, 
and works very hard to keep herself 
and her three children. There is a 
husband in existence, but his absences 
from home are many and lengthy. They 
are not altogether voluntary, and it 
would not be at all polite to ask his 
address. Lately he has been absent 
altogether, a matter for no regret. 
With deft fingers this woman picks up 
a little bunch of bristles from a pile in 
front of her, gives them a certain twist, 
and slips them inside a hole in the shell 
of the brush, which is held in a vice. 
Some tooth-brushes have an uncon- 
scionable number of holes. Then a 
twist of wire keeps them in their place. 
Should she miscalculate the number of 
bristles, some have to be removed. 
Both hands are engaged, so it is quite 
simple to stoop down and remove the 
surplus with her teeth. I have often 
gazed at her with horror at this stage, 
seeing a few bristles lingering round 
her lips. “Are you not afraid of swal- 
lowing them?” I asked. “Bless you, 
no, Miss. Bristles don’t hurt,” was the 
auswer. She has one terror in life, for 
she is informed that the Japanese can 
now send in toothbrushes much 
cheaper than she can make them. 

I was in her room one day when her 
daughter, aged about twelve, came in 
from the happy Board school. “What 
lessons have you been doing this af- 
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ternoon?” I asked. The exact answer 
was, “Droring, ‘ental ’rithmetic, and 
’essitations.”’ 

Such is the best description I can 
give of the home workers of London. 
If it does not appeal to the hearts of 
those who read it, the fault is with me, 
for the people themselves are of the 
salt of the earth. May I add one word? 
They do not drink. I am so tired of 
having this most easy explanation of 
all poverty hurled in my face. I do 
not know the exact cost of drunken- 
ness, although I am not ignorant of the 
price of beer or gin. Given a woman 
with two or three children, who can 
earn just ten shillings a week by in- 
cessant work, allow that those children 
are fed and clothed, and that the rent 
is paid, where is the money for drink 
to come from? Is there a race of pub- 
licans which gives away liquor for 
sheer fun? Tea, bread, and margarine 
appear to me the staple articles of diet. 
An acquaintance of mine who’ ought 
to be a detective—in a novel—said, 
“Ah, they know when you are coming. 
The gin bottle goes into the cupboard, 
and the teapot comes out.” Asa mat- 
ter of fact, they know neither the 
hour, the day, nor the week. 

The Home Workers’ Aid Association 
does its best to induce the women not 
to bring their daughters up to the same 
trades, but it is a hard matter. Indeed, 
the daughters are scarcely fitted for 
domestic service. It would take two 
years of good air and good food to fit 
most of them to be anything more than 
“Marchionesses.” It is truly sad to 
think that mastering the intricacies of 
“droring, ‘ental ‘rithmetic, and ’essi- 
tations” may only lead in the énd to 
match-box making at five-pence farth- 


ing a gross. 
Sydney K. Phelps. 
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THE BRONTE FAMILY AT MANCHESTER. 


The meeting of the Bronté family at 
Manchester, with the request so 
kindly made to me for a short address 
not inappropriate to the meeting, nat- 
urally suggests the relation of the 
Bronté family, and of Charlotte Bronté 
in particular, to this city. For while 
her life and the lives of the members 
of her family were essentially not ur- 
ban, but rural, yet, if there is any city 
which may claim a direct and almost 
personal interest in her biography, it is 
Manchester. Manchester was the home 
of the accomplished and distinguished 
lady Mrs. Gaskell, who not only enter- 
tained Charlotte Bronté several times 
as a guest, but eventually at the desire 
of her father wrote her life. The 
“Life of Charlotte Bronté” has won a 
classical place in English literature: it 
is of course familiarly known to you 
all. So far as I shall be able to sup- 
plement it by any letters or reminis- 
cences which have not hitherto seen 
the light, you and I alike are debtors 
to the courtesy of Miss Gaskell, who 
still lives at Plymouth Grove in the 
house where Charlotte Bronté was 
wont to stay, and is the one intimate 
surviving link between her or her 
biographer and the city of Man- 
chester. 

Let me begin by referring to the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté. In the “Manchester 
Courier” of August 21, 1906, the follow- 
ing notice occurred: 


On the 2ist of August, 1846, sixty 
years ago to-day, the. distinguished 
novelist Charlotte Bronté visited Man- 
chester with her father. They re- 
mained for about a month, lodging in 
one of the suburbs of the town—Man- 
chester was not then a city—and dur- 
ing that period the operation of extrac- 
tion of cataract was performed on the 
father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté On 
the day of the operation Charlotte re- 
ceived from a London publisher a curt 


refusal of “The Professor,” which had 
been offered for publication. 

Mrs. Gaskell speaks of “The Pro- 
fessor” as “passing slowly about that 
tise from publisher to publisher"; and 
she adds that among the many refusals 
from different publishers, some were 
“not over-courteously worded in writ- 
ing to an unknown author.” It must 
not, however, be forgotten that the 
publishers who knew Charlotte Bronté 
only as Currer Bell supposed them- 
selves to be addressing a man. At last 
the manuscript was sent to Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, the famous firm of pub- 
lishers now in Waterloo Place,—so in- 
experienced was Charlotte Bronté in 
the ways of the world that she is said 
to have actually sent it in a brown pa- 
per parcel on which the names of other 
publishers who had already rejected it 
were simply erased without being ren- 
dered illegible, and the answer of the 
firm, while declining to undertake the 
publication, yet in Charlotte Bronté’s 
own words “discussed the merits and 
demerits of the book so courteously, so 
considerately, in a spirit so rational, 
with a discrimination so enlightened, 
that the very refusal cheered the au- 
thor better than a vulgarly expressed 
acceptance would have done,” and laid 
the first stone of a close personal and 
professional association which lasted to 
the end of her life. 

It was in the summer of 1846 that 
Mr. Bronté’s eyesight became gravely 
affected by cataract. He was then a 
man in his seventieth year. An opera- 
tion for cataract was a more serious 
matter in those days than it is now. 
There was at that time a celebrated 
oculist named Wilson living in Mosley 
Street in Manchester. An engraving 
of his portrait may still be seen here 
in the Royal Bye Hospital. To him 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté resorted 
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some time in July 1846, with an ac- 
count of their father’s malady. He 
replied naturally enough that it would 
be necessary for him to see his pa- 
tient before deciding whether it was 
the time to perform an operation or 
not. Accordingly Charlotte Bronté 
brought her father to Manchester at 
the end of August. They lodged at 83 
Mount Pleasant, in Boundary Street, 
Oxford Road, a house which has been 
identified by Dr. Axon’s researches,’ 
although the houses in the street have 
been renumbered; and it is a striking 
fact that Charlotte Bronté wrote the 
first pages of “Jane Eyre” at that ad- 
dress, during the period of her father’s 
convalescence after his operation. 

The following extracts are parts of 
two letters written by Charlotte 
Bronté from the house, 83 Mount Pleas- 
ant, in August 1846. On the 21st she 
wrote to her friend Miss Nussey: 


Papa and I came here on Wednes- 
day. We saw Mr. Wilson, the oculist, 
the same day. He pronounced papa’s 
eyes quite ready for an operation, and 
has fixed next Monday for the perform- 
ance of it. Think of us on that day! 
We got into our lodgings yesterday. I 
think we shall be comfortable; at least, 
our rooms are very good, but there is 
no mistress of the house (she is very ill, 
and gone out into the country), and I 
am somewhat puzzled in managing 
about provisions; we board ourselves. 
I find myself excessively ignorant. I 
can’t tell what to order in the way of 
meat. For ourselves I could contrive, 
papa’s diet is so very simple; but there 
will be a nurse coming in a day or two, 
and I am afraid of not having things 
good enough for her. Papa requires 
nothing, you know, but plain beef and 
mutton, tea and bread and butter; but 
a nurse will probably expect to live 
much better; give me some hints if you 
can. 


All that is known of the oculist, Mr. 
William James Wilson, is told by Dr. 


1 See his article in the ‘‘Manchester Guard- 
ian” of March 31, 1906, where a drawing of the 
house is given. 
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Brocklebank in his “Sketches of the 
Lives and Work of the Honorary Med- 
ical Staff of the Manchester Infirmary.” 

Five days after the date of the last 
letter, un August 26, Charlotte Bronté 
wrote again: 


The operation is over. It took place 
yesterday. Mr. Wilson performed it; 
two other surgeons assisted. Mr. Wil- 
son says he considers it quite success- 
ful; but papa cannot yet see anything. 
The affair lasted precisely a quarter of 
an hour; it was not the simple opera- 
tion of couching Mr. C. [i.e. Mr. Carr] 
described, but the more complicated 
one of extracting the cataract. Mr. 
Wilson entirely disapproves of couch- 
ing. Papa displayed extraordinary 
patience and firmness; the surgeons 
seemed surprised. I was in the room 
all the time, as it was his wish that I 
should be there; of course, I neither 
spoke nor moved till the thing was 
done, and then I felt that the less I 
said, either to papa or to the surgeons, 
the better. Papa is now confined to 
his bed in a dark room, and is not to be 
stirred for four days; he is to speak 
and be spoken to as little as possible. 


Other letters written from Man- 
chester during Mr. Bronté’s convales- 
cence are quoted by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, as well as these, in “The 
Brontés. Life and Letters.” ? 

Mr. Bronté and his daughter re- 
turned to Haworth at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté is an inter- 
esting figure, not only as being the 
father of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. 
No clergymen of the present day could 
hold so rigid a creed or wear so formid- 
able a cravat as he. Miss Gaskell has 
kindly put into my hands some private 
letters addressed by him to her mother, 
and I will try to make a discreet and 
scrupulous use of them. 

One of the letters, dated August 27, 
1855, relates to his own parish and to 
the affection felt by the parishioners 
for his daughters; it will be realized as 

2 Vol. i. pp. 337-8. 
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being Miss Gaskell’s authority for a 
touching incident which she tells about 
Charlotte Bronté’s funeral: 


The people here [says Mr. Bronté] 
generally are poor, but, whether rich 
or poor, they have alway: been not 
only civil to me and mine, b t friendly, 
when an opportunity offered for show- 
ing their disposition. On a s>lemn oc- 
casion I saw this clearly exhibited. 
My children, generally, and my dear 
daughter Charlotte in particular, were 
both kind, liberal, and affable with the 
inhabitants. A thorough sense of this 
proceeding was not wanting on the 
death of each of them, and when the 
last death took place, when my dear 
Charlotte was no more—both rich and 
poor throughout the village and the 
neighborhood, both publicly and pri- 
vately, gave sure proofs of genuine sor- 
row. The poor have often been ac- 
cused of ingratitude—I think wrong- 
fully. There was no instance of this 
when my dear Charlotte died. A case 
or two I might mention, as an illustra- 
tion of what I say. One moral and 
amiable girl, who had been deceived 
and deserted by a deceitful man, who 
had promised her marriage—when she 
heard of my daughter’s hopeless ill- 
ness, without our knowing it at the 
time—she spent a week of sleepless 
distress, and ever since deeply mourns 
her loss, and all this, because my 
daughter had kindly sympathized with 
her in her distress, and given her good 
advice, and helped her in her time of 
need, and enabled her to get on till she 
made a prudent marriage with a wor- 
thier man. Another case which I would 
speak of, which is only one amongst 
many—a poor blind girl who received 
an annual donation from my daughter, 
after her death required to be led four 
miles, to be at my daughter’s funeral, 
over which she wept many tears of 
gratitude and sorrow. In her acts of 
kindness, my dear daughter was, as I 
thought, often rather impulsive. Two 
or three winters ago a poor man fell 
on the ice, and broke his thigh, and had 
to be carried home to his comfortless 
cottage, where he had a wife with 
twins, and six other small children. My 
daughter, having heard of their situa- 
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tion sent the servant to see how they 
were. On her return she made a very 
eloquent and pathetic report. My 
daughter, being touched, got up directly 
and sent them a sovereign, to their 
great astonishment and pleasure, for 
which they have been ever afterwards 
grateful. . Though I could not help be- 
ing pleased with this act, though 
hardly in accordance with my daugh- 
ter’s means, I observed to her that 
women were often impulsive in deeds 
of charity. She jocularly replied: “In 
deeds of charity men reason much and 
do little—women reason little and de 
much, and I will act the woman still.” 


In 1857, two years after Charlotte 
Bronté’s death, the year which saw the 
first edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of 
Charlotte Bronté,” Mr. Bronté ad- 
dressed to her two letters which are 
still in Miss Gaskell’s possession. The 
handwriting of the letters testifies to 
the writer’s advanced age and failing 
eyesight. In one of them, a letter 
which Mr. Clement Shorter’ has al- 
ready given to the world, Mr. Bronté 
writes on April 2, 1857: 


I thank you for the books you have 
sent me containing the memoir of my 
daughter. I have perused them with 
a degree of pleasure and pain which 
can be known only to myself. As you 
will have the opinion of abler critics 
than myself, I shall not say much in 
the way of criticism. I shall only 
make a few remarks in unison with the 
feelings of my heart. With a tenacity 
of purpose usual with me in all cases 
of importance, I was fully determined 
that the biography of my daughter 
should, if possible, be written by one 
not unworthy of the undertaking. My 
mind first turned to you, and you 
kindly acceded to my wishes. Had 
you refused, I would have applied to 
the next best, and so on; and had all 
applications failed, as the last resource, 
though about eighty years of age and 
feeble and unfit for the task, I would 
myself have written a short, though in- 
adequate, memoir, rather than have 


8’ The “Life of Charlotte Bronte,” by Mrs. 
Gaskell. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Clement K. Shorter. Introduction p. xxviii. 
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Ieft it to selfish, hostile, or ignorant 
scribblers. But the work is now done, 
and done rightly, as I wished it to be, 
and in its completion has afforded me 
more satisfaction that I have felt dur- 
ing many years of a life in which has 
been exemplified the saying that “man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward.” 


The second letter is dated August 24, 
fn the same year. It refers to criti- 
cisms passed upon the “Life.” 


Why should you disturb yourself [he 
says] concerning what has been, is, 
and ever will be the lot of eminent 
writers? But here, as in other cases, 
according to the old adage, “the more 
gost the more honor.” Above three 
tlowsand years since Solomon said “he 
that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow,” “much study is a weariness 
of the flesh.”” So you may find it, and 
so my daughter Charlotte found it, and 
so thousands may find it till the end of 
the world, should this sinful perverse 
world last so long’as to produce so 
many authors like you and my daugh- 
ter Charlotte. You have had and will 
have much praise with a little blame. 
Then drink the mixed cup with thank- 
fulness to the great Physician of souls. 
It will be far more salutary to you in 
the end, and even in the beginning, 
than if it were all unmixed sweetness. 


Still more interesting is a letter of 
1857,. as it touches upon his 
over his children. 


April 7, 
parental 
He writes: 


The principal mistake in the Memoir 
which I wish to mention is that which 
states that I laid my daughters under 
restriction with regard to their diet, 
ebliging them to live chiefly on vege- 
table food. This I never did. After 
their aunt’s death, with regard to the 
housekeeping affairs they had all their 
ewn way. Thinking their constitu- 
tions to be delicate, the advice I re- 
peatedly gave them was that they 
should wear flannel, eat as much whole- 
some animal food as they could digest, 
take air and exercise in moderation, and 
not devote too much time and atten- 
tion to study and composition. I should 


authority 
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wish this to be mentioned in the sec- 
ond edition. 

This is all that I can say about Mr. 
Bronté, except, indeed, for one letter 
of his which will be quoted presently; 
but I hope it may be felt to throw a 
not unpleasing light on the character 
of that singular but honest and con- 
scientious clergyman. 

Let me now pass to Charlotte Bronté 
and her friendship with Mrs. Gaskell. 

Mr. Birrell in his monograph on 
Charlotte Bronté has described, almost 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s own words, the ear- 
liest meeting of these two celebrated 
ladies. It took place in the begin- 
ning of August 1850. The meeting oc- 
curred at Briery Close, a house high 
above Low Wood on Windermere, then 
occupied by Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth. Mrs. Gaskell, writing at the 
time to a friend, describes Miss Bronté 
as 
thin and more than half a head shorter 
than I am, soft brown hair, not very 
dark, eyes (very good and expressive, 
looking straight and open at you) of 
the same color as her hair, a large 
mouth, the forehead square, broad, and 
rather overhanging. She has a very 
Sweet voice, rather hesitates in choos- 
ing her expressions, but when chosen 
they seem without an effort admirable, 
and just befitting the occasion; there is 
nothing overstrained, but perfectly sim- 
ple. She told me about Father New- 
man’s lectures at the Oratory in a very 
quiet, concise, graphic way. 


Even before that meeting Charlotte 
Bronté had written on November 20, 
1849, to her friend Mr. Williams: ‘The 
letter you forwarded this morning was 
from Mrs. Gaskell, authoress of ‘Mary 
Barton’; she said I was not to answer 
it, but I cannot help doing so. The 
note brought the tears to my eyes. She 
is a good, she is a great woman”; and 
on January 1, 1850, she had instructed 
her publishers to send Mrs. Gaskell a 
copy of “Wuthering Heights” as a re- 
turn for her present of “The Moorland 
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Cottage.” The meeting at Briery Close 
led to a visit of Mrs. Gaskell to Ha- 
worth and to several visits of Charlotte 
Bronté to Manchester. 

Mrs. Gaskell visited Haworth in Sep- 
tember 1853, and her impression of the 
Vicarage and of its inhabitants is 
printed in the “Life.” There is in Miss 
Gaskell’s possession a letter written to 
her mother after the visit, and in it 
Charlotte Bronté says: 


After you left the house felt very 
much as if the shutters had been sud- 
denly closed and the blinds let down. 
One was sensible during the remainder 
of the day of a depressing silence, 
shadow, loss and want. However, if 
the going away was sad, the stay was 
very pleasant and did permanent good. 
Papa, I am sure, derived real benefit 
from your visit; he has been better 
ever since, 


Charlotte Bronté, apart from her 
visit in connection with her father’s 
illness, came to Manchester in June 
1851 on her way from London to Ha- 
worth, again in April 1853, and lastly, 
just before. her marriage, in May 1854. 
She describes the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gaskell in Plymouth Grove as “a 
large, cheerful, airy house quite out of 
Manchester smoke.” “A garden,” she 
says, “surrounds it, and as in this hot 
weather the windows were kept open, a 
whispering of leaves and a perfume of 
flowers always pervaded the rooms.” 
Plymouth Grove of to-day has, I am 
afraid, lost something of its smokeless 
atmosphere; but the house and the 
garden are still there. Mrs. Gaskell, 
in describing Charlotte Bronté’s second 
visit, tells a curious story of the shy- 
ness which she evinced after having 
lived so long out of the world. 


We had a friend, a young lady, stay- 
ing with us, and although our friend 
was gentle and sensible after Miss 
Bronté’s own heart, yet her presence 
was enough to create a nervous tremor. 
I was aware that both of our guests 
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were unusually silent, and I saw a lit- 
tle shiver run from time to time over 
Miss Bronté’s frame. I could account 
for the modest reserve of the young 
lady, and the next day Miss Bronté 
told me how the unexpected sight of a 
strange face had affected her. 


An even more curious story lives in 
Miss Gaskell’s memory. It happened 
that Mrs. Sidney Potter, the author of 
that interesting book “Lancashire 
Memories,” came to call on Mrs. Gas- 
kell during Charlotte Bronté’s visit. 
She was shown into the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Gaskell and her guest were 
conversing. Mrs. Gaskell, after greet- 
ing Mrs. Potter, turned to introduce her 
to Charlotte Bronté, but Charlotte 
Bronté had vanished. Mrs. Gaskell 
naturally assumed that she had slipped 
out of the room by one of its doors; but 
after Mrs. Potter’s departure she reap- 
peared from behind one of the heavy 
window curtains; into which she had 
fled for concealment at the sight of a 
stranger. 

The following letter is, I think, a 
beautiful expression of Charlotte 
Bronté’s feeling for her friend and fu- 
ture biographer. Writing from Ha- 
worth on March 28, 1853, she says: 


It may seem rather impulsive to 
write again immediately on the spur of 
the moment without having anything 
of special importance to communicate; 
but really it is sometimes right to yield 
to impulses—and mine is to say out of 
my heart that I feel in your letters 
something kind and good which does 
me good. Why do they never betray 
anything of the bitterness of jealousy, 
or of the poison of secret acridity? 
Why are they at once so frank and so 
gentle? All my “kind friends”—all 
my affectionate correspondents are not 
thus—to your goodness is not wanting 
the foil of contrast—Heaven knows! 
Perhaps it is this foil make (sic) me 
feel the opposite keenly. 

As to the coming reviews to which 
you allude, I bend to them my head. 
and shall expect more blows than bene- 
dictions. Surely I even deserve them. 
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Your modesty touches, melts, humbles 
me more than I can express. 

Keep your heart kind and warm 
towards me till we meet. If I fix my 
visit for the first week in May (D.V.) 
will that suit? I promise not to be 
demonstrative, sentimental, fatiguing 
in a word; but I shall be glad to take 
hold of your hand, to have it in mine, 
not to squeeze it too hard, lest it should 
be crushed, but to make much of it as 
a hand prone to administer comfort 
and loathe (sic) to inflict pain. 


It was after this proposed visit, 
which took place in April 1853, that 
Charlotte Bronté wrote to Mrs. Gas- 
kell: “The week I spent in Manchester 
has impressed me as the very brightest 
and healthiest I have known for these 
five years past.” 

The last of the three visits to Man- 
chester extended only over three days. 
Charlotte Bronté was then occupied in 
preparing for her marriage, and she 
went to Leeds for the sake of making 
the necessary purchases. Her prepa- 
rations, as she herself said, could 
“neither be expensive nor extensive, 
consisting chiefly in a modest replen- 
ishing of her wardrobe, some repaint- 
ing and repapering in the Parsonage 
which was to be her home, and above 
all converting the small flagged passage 
room hitherto used only for stores 
(which was behind her sitting-room) 
into a study for her husband.” 

There is not much to be added. But 
the following letter of Charlotte Bronté 
possesses a peculiar interest, as it re- 
veals the story of her engagement. On 
April 18, 1854, she writes to Mrs. Gas- 
kell from Haworth: 

I should have deferred writing to you 
till I could fix the day of coming to 
Manchester, but I have a thing or two 
to communicate which I want to get 
done with. You remember—or perhaps 
do not remember—what I told you 
when you were at Haworth. Towards 
the end of autumn the matter was 
again brought prominently forward. 
There was much reluctance and many 
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difficulties to be evercome. I cannot 
deny that I had a battle to fight with 
myself; I am not sure that I have even 
yet conquered certain inward combat- 
ants. Be this as it may, in Jany last 
papa gave his sanction for a renewal 
of acquaintance. Things have pro- 
gressed I don’t know how. It is of 
no use going into detail. “After va- 
rious visits and as the result of perse- 
verance in one quarter and a gradual 
change of feeling in others, I find my- 
self what people call “engaged.” 

Mr. Nicholls returns to Haworth. 
The people are very glad, especially 
the poor and old and very young, to 
all of whom he was kind, with a kind- 
ness that showed no flash at first, but 
left a very durable impression. He is 
to become a resident in this house. I 
believe it is expected that I shall 
change my name in the course of sum- 
mer—perhaps in July. He promises 
to prove his gratitude to papa by of- 
fering faithful support and consolation 
to his age. As he is not a man of fine 
words, I believe him. The Rubicon 
once passed, papa seems cheerful and 
satisfied; he says he has been “far too 
stern”; he even admits that he was 
unjust—terribly unjust he certainly 
was for a time, but now all this is ef- 
faced from memory, now that he is 
kind again and declares himself happy, 
and talks reasonably and without in- 
vective. I could almost cry sometimes 
that in this important action in my life 
I cannot better satisfy papa’s perhaps 
natural pride. My destiny will not be 
brilliant certainly, but Mr. Nicholls is 
conscientious, affectionate, pure in 
heart and life. He offers a most con- 
stant and tried attachment, I am very 
grateful to him; I mean to try to make 
him happy, and papa too. 

I will close my paper with some 
words taken from a letter of Mr. 
Bronté’s on his daughter Charlotte's 
death. He writes to Mrs. Gaskell on 
April 6, 1855: 

My daughter is indeed dead—the sol- 
emn truth presses upon her worthy and 
affectionate husband and me with 
great and, it may be, with unusual 
weight. But others also have or shall 
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have their sorrows, and we feel our 
own the most. The marriage that took 
place seemed to hold forth long and 
bright prospects of happiness. But in 
the inscrutable providence of God all 
our hopes have ended in disappoint- 
ment and our joy in mourning. May 


we resign to the will of the Most High! 
After three months of sickness tranquil 
death closed the scene. 
we trust, is her gain. 

The Cornbill Magazine. 


But our loss, 
But why should 
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I trouble you longer with our sorrows? 
“The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and we ought to bear with forti- 
tude our own grievances and not to 
bring others into our sufferings. 


There is something of Stoicism as 
well as of Christianity in the be- 
reaved father’s calm and stern submis- 
sion to the Almighty Will. 

J. E. C. Welldon. 
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The stately chronicle of history is 
mainly but the gossip of to-day, gilt- 
edged and a hundred or a thousand 
years old. And, if your theme as a 
writer is life, you must be inquisitively, 
and even inquisitionally, interested in 
the affairs of the people about you. 
But for the Regular Customer, I might 
never have known that great truth. It 
was she who lifted our neighbors into 
unmerited notice, with what I at first 
felt obliged to call her pitiless, persis- 
tent chatter, at our dinner-table, and, 
indeed, at all our meals. 

It was the dinner-table of a boarding- 
house—or rather, as I should prefer to 
put it, of an establishment where they 
take a few paying guests. I was a 
bachelor. I went there on the prom- 
ise of quiet, and the place suited my 
means. It lay in a Crescent labelled 
“Private Road,” for the discourage- 
ment of hawkers, organs, and German 
bands; and, in regard to its freedom 
from pests of that kind, it was cer- 
tainly as restful as a cemetery. 

But the Regular Customer—so called 
because she had been longest in the 
house—threatened to spoil all by a dis- 
eased curiosity as to the habits of our 
insignificant neighbors, that made the 
place, so to speak, hum with insect life. 

She knew all about everybody, 
within her limited range of vision in 
both kinds, for her mind seemed a 


blank of intellectual interests, and her 
walks were generally confined to the 
strip of garden in the cup of the half- 
moon. When she was not in that gar- 
den she had a post of observation in the 
bow-window of her room, whence, with 
the help of an opera-glass, she could 
rake the whole thoroughfare fore and 
aft to the very tips of the horns. Noth- 
ing escaped her, and we had the har- 
vest of her unquiet eye in endless loads 
of tittle-tattle at every meal. 

She was able to tell us that the 
neatly shod man of middle-age, with 
whom she had a bowing acquaintance, 
and whom she occasionally met in gen- 
eral society, was a solicitor in good 
practice, a widower, and childless. His 
next-door neighbor, it seemed, was a 
decadent poet; and the two had been 
in acrimonious correspondence in re- 
gard to noises against the party-wall. 
Moreover, her range of information in- 
cluded a bank-manager, an outside 
broker, a curate, and a retired egg- 
merchant. I pass over the rest of the 
dismal count on the men’s side. And, 
to bring them all together, as the paint- 
ers say, there was also a Gibson girl, 
with whom one or other of these per- 
sonages, with the exception of the so- 
licitor, was understood to be madly in 
love. 

She differentiated these absolutely 
uninteresting figures not so much by 
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their names as by ridiculous attribu- 
tions of character and circumstances, 
which were, if possible, still less to the 
point. Thus the solicitor, on the 
strength of his having rather a neat 
taste in spats, figured in all her narra- 
tions as “the Smallest Foot in the 
Crescent.” The curate, in like man- 
ner, for no better reason, apparently, 
than that he had cultivated a winning 
way with souls, was “the Sweetest 
Smile” in the same secluded thorough- 
fare. As if any human being but her 
inquisitive self could possibly care! It 
made me dread to think of what label 
she might have for me behind my 
back. 

Morning, noon and night this stream 
of gossip of the Regular Customer 
flowed on, to the detriment of my stu- 
dious life. The conditions of that life 
often confined me to the house all day, 
and at luncheon she sometimes had me 
all to herself. I need not say that she 
abused the opportunity to the full. 
Merely to escape her I often went all 
the way to the British Museum, for no 
better purpose than to read a volume 
which I carried in my pocket. Her 
latest news of No. 7, the story of her 
midnight vigil in the interests of No. 
11A, cut in between me and the morn- 
ing paper, and distracted my attention 
from the volume of “Court Gossip un- 
der the Caliphs,’”’ which was my latest 
find in Charing Cross Road. I really 
began to dislike her, and yet I was 
bound to admit that under happier cir- 
cumstances she might have been all 
very well in her place. When I first 
met her, and before she had opened 
her mouth, she seemed on the wrong 
side of forty, yet not too far over the 
border. Her piumpness did not pre- 
clude a spring in the step, her bright 
eye was a perfect match in color with 
the mass of her top-knot, or whatever 
else may be its name. Now, I revelled 
in the thought that the fall of her 
fairy feet was but a thud when no- 
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body was looking, and the knot as ar- 
tificial as one of the hairy nothings 
which they call a busby in the Hus- 
sars. Nay, more; I actually spoke of 
her in the smoking-room as “Paulina 
Pry.” 

It was the distorting medium of 
hate, I know, but think of the provoca- 
tion. Whenever I left the premises, 
out popped the busby from the watch- 
tower as a matter of course; and no 
matter at what hour I returned, there 
it was again. I left by preference at 
last only on foggy days, chuckling over 
her torments when she found herself 
unable to distinguish me on the door- 
step from the man who had called for 
the rates. The busby might still be 
there, but it was baffled by the murky 
gloom. These, however, were but tem- 
porary alleviations. She always had 
something to report at dinner-time, 
even if she went out with a link-boy to 
pick it up. 

A dozen times I thought of giving no- 
tice, only to think once more that I 
had better not. The house suited me; 
they knew my ways; and in the mid- 
dle of the day, by an adroit use of the 
smoking-room, I might manage to get 
it pretty much to myself. Except at 
meal-times; but there was the rub. 
When the cracked gong croaked—there 
is no other word for it—my fatal en- 
trance into the dining-room, I became 
the most dejected of mankind. 

A happy thought came at last, with 
a promise of relief—ear-plugs! Her- 
bert Spencer, I remembered, was once 
a paying-guest, or something of the 
sort, just as I was, and it is recorded of 
that great man that when he had had 
enough of the piffle of the dining-table 
he simply took out of his pockets a pair 
of ear-plugs, and stuffed them into his 
ears. It was the perfection of good 
breeding, because it was liberty for 
all. It left the talkers free to go on 
talking, their victim free to retire 
within himself. 
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I tried it next dinner time and it was 
simply perfection. I tried it all that 
week with the aid of a subterfuge, 
which enabled me to take my cue from 
the others, us they punctuated her 
prattle with signs of interest and as- 
sent. I did exactly as they did, and 
attained the inward peace. I saw her 
lips moving thirteen to the dozen with 
the affairs of the Crescent, while my 
thoughts were fixed on “Court Gossip 
under the Caliphs’—simply the most 
enthralling book I ever read in my 
life. Thivk of the difference. The 
Regular Customer, with her daily 
budget about the Sweetest Smile in the 
Crescent or the Smallest Foot, and my 
revel in the glorious table-talk of Omar 
or of Aaron the Just. 

But, alas, I was soon in for it again; 
and it was all the fault of the ear- 
plugs. I mislaid one of them; the 
other was worse than useless without 
its stable companion; and I had to lis- 
ten to her once more in spite of myself. 
Much had evidently passed during my 


blessed period of seclusion and repose. 


It was evident that the Sweetest 
Smile in the Crescent was no longer in 
the running for the notice of the Gib- 
son Girl. The Regular Customer was 
now able to inform us, as I had sur- 
mised, that his smile was merely pas- 
toral, since she had seen him lavishing 
it on an ancient apple woman with a 
prodigality that rendered it at once the 
sweetest and broadest of its kind. The 
Outside Broker had now succeeded to 
the vacant candidature, and the result 
was an arduous private inquiry into 
his chances, which was actually in 
course of announcement, on the even- 
ing on which I lost my plug. 

It began in this way, as I was now 
doomed to hear. The Gibson Girl, or 
her parents, owned a parrot, and the 
parrot had escaped one morning, and 
had taken refuge in a tree, whence it 
resented all temptations of the cage on 
the baleony, and the mess of goodies 
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by the open door. The Outside Broker 
had taken an interest in the case, and 
had finally recovered the truant by an 
ingenious lure as yet not ready for dis- 
closure in all its details, but probably 
not an offer of any of his scrip. The 
Gibson Girl was now naturally placed 
under strict observation, and the next 
day she was distinctly seen to ac- 
knowledge the salute of the Outside 
Broker, as he passed on his return 
from business. She was watering her 
flowers at the time. All this might 
not have mattered much, had not 
both parties happened to repeat the 
performance in every detail on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

The question now before the court 
was: (1) Might not the escape of the 
bird be regarded as a mere plant from 
first to last? and (2) In either case, 
ought not the Gibson Girl or her par- 
ents to be warned in time? For the 
result of collateral inquiries, pursued 
with unremitting attention by the 
wearer of the busby, was that the Out- 
side Broker was not a bit better than 
he should be, and that he might con- 
ceivably develop into a Blackest Sheep 
in the Crescent on the receipt of a let- 
ter from a former paying guest, which 
was expected by the next post. 

I take shame to write as I now have 
to do, but the truth is the truth. I 
soon lost my attitude of studied indif- 
ference; and, after a feeble attempt te 
supply the missing plug with a table 
napkin, I found myself listening as 
eagerly as the rest. The topic had 
caught on. I read no more in the 
“Court Gossip under the Caliphs” that 
day; and, before I retired for the night, 
I had actually undertaken to bear a 
hand in the investigation of the Out- 
side Broker. In one word, the Regular 
Customer had me at last under her 
spell. 

But, after all, why should I put it in 
that ungenerous way? The fact is, I 
now began to see that the life at our 
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very doors might be quite as interest- 
ing as the life of books, and that the 
gossip of to-day was but the history 
of to-morrow in bulky tomes. The 
Crescent was simply the world in mi- 
crocosm, and to see it thoroughly, and 
take pains in seeing it, was all life at 
your very door. A solitude but a 
week ago, in so far as I was concerned, 
this insignificant private road now be- 
came a very ant-hill of humanity. In 
its varieties of character, circumstance, 
and personal relationships, loves, hates, 
friendships, and the rest, it was noth- 
ing less than human society all round. 

With this came a remarkable change 
in my relations with the Regular Cus- 
tomer. I began to modify my opin- 
fons about her entire personality. 
Sympathetically considered, she might 
be a fine woman after all. Who was 
I to call what might be a magnificent 
head of hair by another name, or to 
suggest that its front of hyacinthine 
eurls might have been bought as they 
stood, at the hairdresser’s round the 
eorner? Who was I, indeed, to give 
her the pseudonym of Paulina Pry, 
when Fanny Burney, at the very least, 
was the proper fit for her measure. 

Having put down the last vestige of 
rebellion against her sway, that re- 
markable woman had now to keep us 
all in hand while awaiting the next act 
of the drama of the Gibson Girl. We 
were not to be allowed to cool. 

Our next achievement was the dis- 
eovery that the Blackest Sheep in the 
Crescent was not to be the end of the 
mystery. This, however, was the work 
of one of her disciples, who was able 
to announce that, although the girl 
was not to be seen on the balcony in 
the evening after the Sheep had passed 
on his way home, her real business was 
apparently with the owner of the 
Smallest Foot, who followed him at an 
interval of a quarter of an hour. This 
new leading character of our drama 
exchanged cordial, yet discreet, greet- 
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ings with the owner of the parrot; and 
on his disappearance she immediately 
withdrew. The news seemed to come 
as a surprise to the Regular Customer, 
who, at the hour at which this impor- 
tant discovery was accidentally made, 
was dressing for dinner with the win- 
dow down. She showed some annoy- 
ance, and expressed a hope that the 
Foot was not going to make a fool of 
himself at his time of life. 

While waiting for further develop- 
ments in that quarter, we suffered 
from no lack of interest in the teeming 
life at our doors. Our table was still 
as lively as ever, for the chances of 
politics had thrown us into the midst 
of a bye-election. It then, quite nat- 
urally, became our business—as the 
wonderful woman who had us all in 
thrall explained—to find out how 
everybody was going to vote. My ad- 
miration of her grew with every 
movement, and I called her “Miss Aus- 
ten” now. Each of us had his orders, 
and I was deputed by her to sound 
the gardener of the Crescent, as one in 
full possession of the confidences of 
the area steps. I had hardly so much 
as looked at ‘the gardener before that, 
except, perhaps, to notice that he cer- 
tainly possessed the largest foot in the 
Crescent, whoever might take the hon- 
ors at the other end of the scale. As 
a novice in the art of private inquiry, 
I made a colossal mistake at the start. 
with the assumption that because he 
was a poor man and an ignorant one, 
he must naturally hold what are called 
advanced ideas. It was quite the 
other way. He assured me that he 
knew little and cared less for what 
other people thought, and that his one 
concern in politics was to put a stop 
to the reading of halfpenny papers by 
the youth of the time. Education for 
people who had their living to get, he 
said, went quite far enough when it 
enabled them to learn their catechism 
and perhaps make out a bill. And he 





was good enough to add that rather 
than be a consenting party to its ex- 
tension to the mastery of periodical lit- 
erature, he would end his career in 
ene of the Hampstead Ponds. 

When the result of the election was 
known, it was found that the winning 
candidate had come in by the close 
shave of half a dozen votes. Such as 
it was, this ought to have been satis- 
factory to all his supporters, but, 
thanks to the gardener, I was able to 
inform the table at our next meal that 
it threatened to be the cause of a life- 
long quarrel between two occupants of 
the Crescent whose exertions had con- 
tributed to the result. One of them, 
who had canvassed for the winner 
down to the very last moment, main- 
tained that a contingent of six infirm 
voters, whom he had dragged from 
their beds and driven in blankets to 
the poll, had really decided the victory. 
The other retorted that any other can- 
vasser who had exerted himself with 
the like result, or, for that matter, any 
six voters taken at random might nat- 
urally say the same thing. High words 
followed, and a weekly whist party 
which had been one of the institutions 
of the Crescent suffered its first lapse 
for a series of years. 

This incident, however, while it di- 
verted the Regular Customer for a mo- 
ment, left her more intensely absorbed 
than ever in the drama of the balcony. 
There had been a curious change, for 
her at least, in the pivot of interest. 
While at the outset that interest turned 
wholly on the Gibson Girl and her 
choice of an admirer, it now seemed 
to put the Smallest Foot in her place 
for the honors of the plot. The ques- 
tion was no longer whom was the Gib- 
son Girl to marry, but who was to be 
the choice of the Smallest Foot? 

It perturbed her greatly —I could 
see that. Her old philosophic interest 


in the affairs of the Crescent seemed 
to have been exchanged for the interest 
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of a partisan. I sought her confidence 
as delicately as I could, and I might 
have obtained it, but for an unfortu- 


‘nate circumstance that compelled me 


to undertake a long journey to com- 
plete the materials of a forthcoming 
work. 

I was absent for some weeks, and 
I can truly say that though I stuck to 
my task, every moment of the time was 
a moment of the sense of longing for 
home. I had promised to write, and I 
did my best to supply her with the gos- 
sip of my distant place of exile; but 
her letters in reply were always per- 
functory, and in a short time they 
wholly ceased. It was distracting. 
She had given me a new philosophy in 
elevating the once despised chronicle 
of small beer to its proper place in life. 
I saw that, hitherto, I had made a de- 
plorable mistake in fixing my eyes on 
the mere past and future of the race 
to the neglect of the only true abiding 
interest in life—its affairs as they ac- 
tually passed under my nose. That 
was all very well, no doubt, but of 
what use was such a science without 
one, whom I might also describe as its 
founder, to direct my studies. In a 
word, I now abruptly turned my steps 
once more towards the Crescent with 
the sense of a great resolve. 

I hurried on, day and night, driven, 
I know not why, by the dismal fore- 
boding that I should be too late for 
what was now the purpose of my life. 

On entering the well-known thor- 
oughfare I instinctively looked up for 
the accustomed busby. It was not 
there; moreover, the blinds of her room 
were drawn. 

I had scarcely strength to lift the 
knocker, or to rebuke with a gasp of 
anxiety the heartless smile of the girl 
who opened the door. 

“Your Regular Customer?” 

“Married last week, sir, and off for 
the honeymoon.” 


“Married!—who?” I was positively 
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unable to achieve the accusative case. 
“Please, sir, the one they used to 

call the Smallest Foot in the Crescent! 

She had been savin’ him up for her- 
The Thrusb. 
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self all the time. We all knew that, 
in the kitchen, but you seem to have 
missed it, upstairs.” 

Richard Whiteing- 
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In this interesting book the author is 
continually inclined to talk more about 
politics than about poetry. That may 
be because he is more interested in pol- 
itics; but there is also another reason. 
It would be difficult to make a book 
worth reading about English political 
verse if it were all literary criticism. 
For English political verse has always 
been sporadic and seldom of great 
merit. Since for many centuries Eng- 
land has excelled both in poetry and 
in politics, one would expect her to 
excel in political verse. Yet, though 
many of our great poets have written 
it now and again, they have seldom 
owed much of their fame to it. In- 
deed, Byron and Dryden alone of them 
all perhaps would suffer seriously in 
reputation if their political poems were 
lost; and they, for all their greatness, 
are among the most prosaic of our 
great poets. This fact may help us to 
understand why the others have not 
excelled in political verse. It is, in its 
nature, near to prose, and their genius 
has been too poetical for it. 

Take, for instance, the signal exam- 
ple of Milton. He was about as much 
interested in politics as in poetry; in- 
deed, he could not keep political ideas 
out of his poetry; and it owes much of 
its interest and reality to those ideas. 
Yet he was always too poetical for any 
kind of controversy. Poetic habits 
clung to him when he wished to rea- 
son; and he would dispute as if he had 
no need to prove his case, but wrote 
only to express his righteous indigna- 


* Political Satire in English tg = By 
O. W. Previte-Orton. (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


tion that any one could have the folly 
and wickedness to disagree with him. 
One might, perhaps, expect this indig- 
nation to be effective in _ political 
verse, if too imperious for prose con- 
troversy. But when Milton wrote 
poetry he could not, or would not, 
lower himself to the political plane. 
There is experience of politics in the 
great debate of the devils in the second 
book of “Paradise Lost.” Their 
speeches are evidently studied from 
life, like the figures on the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel. But, like those figures, 
they are purged of all accident and 
particularity, so that they may not be 
incongruous with the epic theme. 
Whatever satire is implied in them is 
universal. No real person is attacked; 
and an attack upon real persons is the 
essence of political verse. But even 
when Milton in his poetry deals with 
real events or evils, he shows the same 
generalizing tendency. We can 
scarcely call the sonnet on “The late 
Massacre in Piemont” political verse. 
There is no topical sharpness in it, 
none of those allusions that piease the 
malice of partisans; and it is probably 
as moving now as when it was written. 
The sonnet “On the new Forces of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament” 
is more topical. But here the 
topical allusions are rather lumber- 


ing— 


Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 
To force our consciences that Christ 
set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy, 
Taught ye by mere A. S. and Ruther- 
ford? 








The style is not nimble and prosaic 
enough for the sense of this last line. 
But Milton’s most famous and charac- 
teristie political verse is in “Lycidas.” 
Politics were so much in his mind that 
he could not keep them out of a poem 
in which there seems to be no place 
for them. Yet, whatever incongruity 
of sense there may be in the political 
passage, there is none of execution. 
It is natural to Milton to attack his 
enemies in such lofty and general 
terms that the attack makes no dis- 
cord in his pastoral music but only 
gives it a graver and deeper sound. He 
does not sacrifice the poetry, but he 
does sacrifice the politics. For political 
verse, if it is to draw blood, must have 
some of the particularity of prose in 
it, since it is concerned with particular 
and prosaic things and people. The 
grand style is not suited to it; for that 
leaves out just the facts that are most 
needed to identify the object of attack. 

Milton’s contemporary and friend, 
Marvell, understood this. When indig- 
nation set him writing political verse 
he was determined that it should be 
effective at all costs. Indeed, he sac- 
rificed poetry to politics; and it has 
often been wondered that so exquisite 
an artist should have been content so 
often to write doggerel. Like Milton, 
he was a poet too poetical to put his 
highest powers into political verses. 
The nearest approach he makes to a 
fusion of politics and poetry is in his 
great Horatian Ode; and that is almost 
as lofty and general in style as any- 
thing of Milton’s. In his later political 
satires he usually throws over poetry 
ultogether, or rather, perhaps, it de- 
serts him. It was anger, not inspira- 
tion, that set him writing political 
verses; and he was too sincere and 
practical to pretend to an inspiration 
he did not possess. No doubt, too, he 
was influenced by the common English 
notion that rough versification was 
proper to satire, a notion which is sup- 
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posed to have been produced by the 
roughness of Roman satire, but which 
could never have been so prevalent if 
satire had not been considered an in- 
ferior kind of poetry. We may be sure 
that if Marvell’s genius had been nat- 
urally satirical he would have written 
his satires as well as he could. No 
doubt he regarded them as a kind of 
journalism, not as serious works of 
art; and he wrote them in verse only 
because he thought a jingle would 
stick in men’s minds better than prose. 
No political poem of his is more effect- 
ive than his Dialogue between two 
horses, and that is written like a rough 
and degenerate ballad. But no doubt 
men remembered and repeated some of 
its verses, as, for instance, those on the 
Duke of York — 

With the Turk in his head, and the 

Pope in his heart, 

Father Patrick’s disciples will 


England smart. 
If e’er he be King, I know Britain's 


doom, 
We must all to a stake, or be converts 


to Rome. 

Ah, Tudor! ah, Tudor! we have had 
Stuarts enough; 

None ever reigned like old Bess in the 
ruff. 

These two examples of Milton and 
Marvell are enough to show why it is 
difficult for English poets to write po- 
litical verse, and why in our more po- 
etical ages they have so seldom at- 
tempted it. Butler was a writer of the 
age of Milton and Marvell; but he was 
not a poet. He could throw the whole 
of his genius into satire. To him it 
was the serious business of his life. 
But even he is more talked of than 
read nowadays, because his wit lacks 
the nimbleness and lucidity of an age 
of prose. Mr. Previté-Orton says well 
of “Hudibras” that “all the excellence 
of its form and manner was old and 
belonged to an age that was passing 
away. Its learning is the scholasti- 
cism of the middle ages; its wit reminds 


make 
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us Of Golias; its jogging metre of a 
twelfth-century romance.” In fact, the 
chief defect of “Hudibras” is that it 
is a little childish, and keeps the man- 
ners of a time when political verse was 
not considered a serious form of art. 
Butler no doubt was writing his very 
best, but he has not the air of doing 
so. He still keeps to the old doggerel 
convention. That only disappeared 
from political verse as soon as all po- 
etry became more prosaic. Then it was 
possible for Dryden to write at the 
height of his inspiration and yet with 
the particularity and neatness needed 
for topical satire. The more rational 
and less emotional kinds of literature 
had so risen in dignity that it was pos- 
sible for a man of genius to exercise all 
his powers in them and with entire 
seriousness. If we compare Dryden's 
famous description of Shaftesbury 
with any character description of But- 
ler’s we are immediately struck by the 
rise in dignity. Butler has the manner 
still of a schoolboy making lampoons 
upon his master. Dryden is a serious 
man writing philosophically of another 
man. And he, when he wishes to 
make a prose statement, can make it 
simply and without any cumbrous or- 
naments of fancy. He can be as par- 
ticular as he chooses without straining 
at wit all the while. 

These are the advantages of a pro- 
saic age: and we may regret that the 
second of our great prosaic poets, Pope, 
was not more interested in politics and 
less in his private blood-feuds. If the 
“Dunciad” had had a political theme, 
how much more worthy would that 
theme have been of the execution! But 
Pope was not much interested in pol- 
itics, and, as Mr. Previté-Orton re- 
marks, the prosaic poetry tended more 
and more to generalization, losing the 
qualities which justified its existence. 
Yet we can see from Pope's “Imitation 
of Horace’s Epistle to Augustus” what 
the might have done. No one ever at- 
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tacked a ruler with more refined mal- 
ice; but even in this case the malice 
was caused probably more by the 
King’s indifference to poetry than by 
his political sins— 


But verse, alas! your Majesty disdains; 

And I'm not used to panegyric strains: 

The zeal of fools offends at any time, 

But most of all the zeal of fools in 
rhyme. 

Besides, a fate attends on all I write, 

That when I aim at praise they say I 
bite. 


There is far less political passion in 
this than in the verses of Gray upon 
the first Lord Holland. Gray was 
more of a recluse even than Pope; but 
on this one occasion he succeeded in 
producing one of the loftiest and yet 
most pointed political poems in the lan- 
guage. Much political verse was writ- 
ten in the long period of unrest that 
began with the revolt of the American 
Colonies and ended with the Reform 
Bill, but not much of it is read now for 
its own sake. Churchill and the au- 
thors of the “Rolliad” are not disinter- 
ested enough for the impartiality of 
posterity. Churchill seems to abuse be- 
cause that is the line of least resist- 
ance for him. Verses make his indig- 
nation rather than indignation his 
verses. The “Rolliad” is journalism 
and full of the gossip of journalism. 
“Peter Pindar” is still amusing because 
he does not pretend to be anything 
else. There is no righteous indignation 
about him. He makes fun of George 
III. as undergraduates make fun of 
dons. The whole point of the joke is 
that it is directed against a person in 
authority. 

There is far more principle in the 
Anti-Jacobin and something Aristo- 
phanic in “The Needy Knife-Grinder,” 
with its combination of parody, high 
spirits, and idea; but after all, only one 
political poem of that great age of po- 
litical strife is a masterpiece of English 
literature, and that is “The Vision of 
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Judgment.” If Milton’s Satan had 
chosen to write political verse he might 
have written that. It is all rebellion 
against the gods and bitter contempt 
of their parasites, but it is ennobled 
by the sense, implied rather than ex- 
pressed, that there is something in the 
universe worth rebelling for, some- 
thing which the author would find if 
he could, and if it were not obscured 
from him by the vapors of his own 
mind, though not by its fears. There 
is the same spirit in “The Vision of 
Judgment” that afterwards made By- 
ron fight for Greece. It is loftier, how- 
ever reckless, than anything Dryden 
ever wrote, because the author of it 
was a man of action whose very words 
seem to be deeds. “The Age of 
Bronze,” again, though it is much less 
read, deserves the praise which is here 
given to it. It is too long and it ram- 
bles; it contains outworn rhetoric sug- 
gested by the heroic couplet which was 
then an outworn metre; but the theme 
is one worthy of fierce indignation ind 
often worthily treated. What could be 
better than these lines on the Holy Al- 
liance?— 


An earthly trinity! which wears the 
shape 

Of heaven’s, as man is mimicked by 
the ape. 

A pious unity! in purpose one— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt’s gods were rational to 
these; 

Their dogs and oxen knew their own 
degrees, 

And, quiet in their kennel or their shed, 

Cared little, so that they were duly 
fed; 

But these, more hungry, must have 
something more— 

The power to bark and bite, to toss and 
gore. 


Or this description of the Tsar Alex- 
ander I?— 


A Calmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 
And generous spirit, when ‘tis not 
frost-bit; 
The Times. 
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Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 
But hardened back when’er the morn- 
ing’s raw. 


Here the attack is upon both an in- 
dividual and a type; and it remains in- 
teresting because it hits the type in the 
individual. 

Shelley was as great a master of 
rhetoric as Byron, but he, like Milton, 
was too poetic to be a good political 
satirist. Bryon never wrote two po- 
litical lines as imaginative as these of 
Shelley’s upon Napoleon:— 


Whose grasp had left the giant world 
so weak, 
That every pigmy. kicked it as it lay. 


But most of Shelley’s political verse 
seems to be the work of a man whose 
eye is not on the object. In “The 
Mask of Anarchy” he is like a philos- 
opher on the platform, speaking from a 
sense of duty, not because he enjoys 
it. He is eloquent and lofty, but he 
does not keep our attention. So it is 
with most of our modern poets when 
they write political verses. One feels 
that they are patriotic volunteers 
rather clumsy with their weapons, do- 
ing their duty but with no joy. One 
does not like to say— 


Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts fit for thee, 


for the right and wrong of politics is a 
most momentous matter, and one feels 
that the highest poetic imagination 
ought to be able to see angels and 
devils at war in it. But the poet sel- 
dom has enough experience to see the 
issues clearly, or, if he is passionate, 
to weight his passion with knowledge. 
We have specialized too much to be 
able, like the Hebrews, to combine the 
prophet with the poet and the poli- 
tician. Or perhaps political questions 
do not press so hard upon us that they 
must be the chief subject in all our 
minds. At any rate, they are not one 
of the chief subjects of our poetry. 
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As in the Beginning. 


AS IN THE BEGINNING. 


In the very far beginning, when our fathers lived in caves, 
And the glacier rolled and shuddered where to-day you roll 


the lawn, 
Then the forests and the rivers, and the mountains and the 


waves 
Were the haunts of troll and kelpie, gnome, pishogue and 
leprechaun; 
Long ago—oh, long ago, 
Little feet went to and fro 
In the hushed and solemn moonrise, or the silence of the 


dawn, 
Weren’t they just the prowling otter or the fox-cub or the 


fawn? 


If the panting hunters plodded on the hairy mammoth’s trail, 
Till the flint-tipped lances laid him in the twilight stiff and 


stark, 
If the yelling tribesmen lingered at the stranding of the 


whale 
Till the sledges were benighted in the demon-haunted dark, 
Each untutored scalp would rise 
At mysterious woodland cries, 


And they'd glance across their shoulders, with a shudder and 


a “Hark!” 
Though 'twas probably the screech-owl or some startled roe- 


buck’s bark! 


If the neolithic lover in a neolithic June 
Met at nightfall, ‘neath the hawthorn beugh, a neolithic 
maid, 
Then, despite the ministrations of a full and friendly moon, 
As it caught the clumps of blossom in a net of light and 
shade, 
They would hear with knocking knees, 
Come a kind of grunting wheeze, 
For they'd think some spook had spied them, and their cheeks 
would match their jade, 
But they never saw the badger rooting truffles in the glade! 


Go you out along the chalk downs, and you'll see our fathers 


yet 
(Cairn upon the thymy hill-top, tumulus of tribal kings!) 
Yes, and in the sun-warmed quarry find perhaps an amulet, 
Such as kept them from the kobold, or the beat of goblin 


wings; 
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Then your sympathy shall stray 

To our sires of feebler clay, 
With their little local godlings and their foolish fairy rings, 
Though you know—for science says so—that there never were 


such things! 


For yourself—you’ve sometimes hurried when the mayfly 


cease to rise, 


With your rod inside its cover and your cast around your 


hat, 


When the béetles boom like bullets, and the bats are hawking 


flies, 


And the night is in the meadows, and the mists are on the 


flat, 


Past some darkling belt of pine, 

While you've felt all up your spine 
Run a sort of icy shiver, and your heart’s gone pit-a-pat— 
Yet ’twas only just the night-jar, just the plopping water-rat! 


Punch. 
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After a year in the White House 
President Taft might well sympathize 
with Danton’s despairing plea of pity 
for those who meddle in the govern- 
ment of men. Wherever he turns, he 
sees nothing but dissension and revolt, 
a dissatisfied nation and a distracted 
party. Twelve months ago he entered 
on his office amid some at least of the 
omens of a successful reign. He was 
popular both with the people and the 
party leaders; he had just received the 
largest majority ever accorded to a 
Presidential] candidate; after the bois- 
terous days of the Rooseveltian epoch 
it looked as though an era of good feel- 
ing, and of steady, unspectacular 
achievement were about to set in. 
Every one of these anticipations has 
been falsified. The Republicans are 
more torn by strife to-day than at any 
moment since the Civil War; the Presi- 
dent, if he has maintained his personal 
popularity intact, has somehow got out 
of touch with the country, and has for- 
feited its confidence not in his inten- 
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tions but in his methods; there is no 
clear sign of leadership anywhere; the 
Statute-book has received but one ad- 
dition—and that one the Payne Tariff 
Act, a measure almost universally exe- 
crated; and the prospect of a Demo- 
cratic victory at the Congressional 
elections next November is far more 
imminent than the prospect that Mr. 
Taft will pass an item of his pro- 
gramme into law. Many forces and 
factors have combined to produce 
what is hardly less than a deadlock. 
Mr. Taft suffers by comparison with 
the dramatic personality and showy 
tactics of his predecessor. He is un- 
able to cow the Conservative leaders 
of his party, as Mr. Roosevelt cowed 
them, by vivid, irresistible appeals to 
popular sentiment; and the methods of 
persuasion which he prefers were 
proved by the history of the Payne 
Tariff Act to be wholly inadequate to 
overcome the resistance of the Reac- 
tionaries. He suffers still more from 
the infection into American politics of 
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issues that correspond with none of 
the normal lines of party division, and 
that attract men or repel them with 
little regard for affiliations and catch- 
words that are fast becoming mean- 
ingless. 

These new and disruptive issues have 
been brought into being by the strug- 
gle of the American people to free 
themselves from the grip of plutoc- 
racy and privilege. “How are we to 
curb the money-power, to bring the 
great industrial corporations under the 
control of the Government, to master 
the railways before they master us, to 
rescue politics from the domination of 
organized wealth, to preserve the nat- 
ural resources of the country from 
reckless exploitation by the speculator, 
to make the common welfare and not 
the convenience or the cupidity of spe- 
cial interests the motive-power of leg- 
islation?’ ‘Those are the questions that 
Americans are asking themselves; and 
it is Mr. Roosevelt’s one contribution 
to the moral and social] progress of his 
country that he should have raised 
them. If he did nothing else, he tried 
to educate his fellow-citizens to see 
that the public interest is something 
beyond the sum total of private inter- 
ests. The policies he formulated set 
up the nation and its welfare as the 
supreme object of public endeavor; but 
when he tried to translate them into 
Acts of Congress he was met, first, by 
the intricacies and limitations of the 
Constitution, and the weakness of the 
American form of government for 
positive action; and, secondly, by the 
fact that his proposals fitted in with 
none of the usual party formulz. The 
same difficulties face Mr. Taft. There 
are Conservative Republicans and 
Radical Republicans, Conservative 
Democrats and Radical Democrats. 
The Conservatives in each party op- 
pose, and the Radicals in each party 

The Nation. 
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favor, the “Roosevelt policies” which 
Mr. Taft tries laboriously but ineffec- 
tively to forward. But as it is the 
Conservatives who are in control of 
the Republican Party both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, and as Mr. Taft lacks the quali- 
ties that might drive them into sub- 
mission, and intends, indeed, to act 
with them and not against them, his 
progress so far has been trifling. 

The situation here sketched almost 
explains by itself the activities of the 
“insurgents” in the Senate and the 
overthrow of “Cannonism” in the 
House. The “insurgents” are a group 
of enthusiastic Senators, mainly from 
the Middle West, who are whole- 
hearted subscribers to the Roosevelt 
policies, who believe that Mr. Taft is 
sacrificing them without quite realiz- 
ing it, and who were revolted by the 
shameless barter of the common wel- 
fare to special interests revealed by 
the Payne Tariff Act. They are wholly 
skeptical of any good results from Mr. 
Taft's policy of seeking to coax the Con- 
servatives into accepting measures 
they abhor. The President, therefore, 
finds himself politically allied with the 
men whose general attitude towards 
polities he most dislikes, and politically 
alienated from the men who, like him- 
self, chiefly desire to write the Roose- 
velt policies on the Statute Book. He 
supports the Conservatives with whom 
he disagrees because they are the offi- 
cial and recognized leaders of the 
party, and to quarrel with them is to 
destroy his last chance of getting any- 
thing done. He reprimands the Radi- 
cals for their lack of party loyalty, al- 
though he and they have the same 
goal. The country, meanwhile, fails 
to understand the situation or to grasp 
what Mr. Taft is driving at, and the 
Party revolves in a whirlpool of un- 
certainty and recrimination. 
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If you go to the University of Ox- 
ford and make suitable inquiries you 
will find that a considerable proportion 
of the undergraduates are devoting 
themselves or are supposed to be de- 
voting themselves to the study of his- 
tory, with a whole staff of professors, 
“readers,” lecturers,.and tutors to di- 
rect their researches. The Honor 
School of Modern History is now the 
largest in the University, and it at- 
tracts a good many of the young men 
who formerly would have been occu- 
pied with “Greats.” At Cambridge 
there is a History Tripos which has a 
certain popularity; and in both seats 
of learning there are numerous schol- 
arships and some fellowships, to be ob- 
tained by proficiency in this subject. 
The University of London evinces a 
similar regard for historical pursuits; 
allowing its pupils to obtain honors in 
the B.A. examination in history alone, 
so that there are many young people 
at King’s College and University Col- 
lege and the London School of Eco- 
nomics who immerse themselves for 
some two or three years in the works 
of such authors as Bishop Stubbs, 
Professor Maitland, and Dr. Freeman. 
Whether this narrow range of special- 
ized studies constitutes a good gen- 
eral training may be doubted. Cana 
man be said to have received a “lib- 
eral education” who knows all about 
the Capitularies of Charlemagne and 
the Laws of Edward the Confessor 
and nothing whatever of Virgil or 
Wordsworth, of Goethe or Moliére? 
It may seem strange that English boys 
should be encouraged to spend their 
school years over the text of Tacitus 
and Thucydides, but stranger still that 
English youths and maidens at the 
formative period of their lives should 
be buried deep in the crabbed Latin of 
the medieval charters, and the for- 
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gotten politics of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 

This by the way. One might at 
least imagine that with all this profuse 
activity in the teaching of history we 
should see the results in the shape of 
many valuable contributions to his- 
torical literature. Nothing of the 
kind happens. English historical liter- 
ature was never at a lower level than 
it is at the present moment. We have 
a few industrious scholars at the Uni- 
versities—Professor Firth and Profes- 
sor Oman at Oxford, Mr. H. L. Fisher 
at Cambridge, Professor Tout at Man- 
chester, Professor Pollard and Sir John 
Laughton in London—but 
great historian, no one 
mantle of Macaulay or 
even of Seeley, Stubbs, Gardiner 
John Richard Green. These men all 
wrote something that endured be- 
yond their own lives, something that 
while they lived 
yond the circle of specialists or 
schoolmasters. So much cannot be 
said for our present writers of meri- 
torious monographs and useful text- 
books. We approach rather closer to 
the older tradition in the works of Sir 
George Trevelyan and Mr. George Ma- 
caulay Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Paul and 
the late Sir Spencer Walpole, none of 
them college dons or wholly absorbed 
in educational or academic work. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Garibaldi volumes have 
shown that there are still Englishmen 
who can write history as Frenchmen 
like M. Lendotre are writing it, at once 
with learning and with style. But 
they are few, and there is no great 
market for their wares. The public, 
we are told, is not interested in “se- 
rious” history. 

And yet of history of another kind 
No week 
publishing 


no really 
the 
or 


or 


to wear 
Frowde, 


penetrated  be- 


there is a copious output. 


passes during the season 
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which does not provide the libraries 
with a new volume claiming to be his- 
torical or biographical. “What the 
public wants” is gossip. It gets the 
gossip of the present day in “society” 
paragraphs and volumes of “reminis- 
cences” by people who can remember 
the small talk and the scandals of the 
last few years. When it is sated with 
' this diet it seeks refreshment in the 
lubricities and tinsel romances of the 
past. If a man were to sit down and 
investigate with diligence, let us say, 
the foreign policy of Queen Elizabeth 
he would be lucky to find readers 
enough to repay him the cost of col- 
lecting his materials; but if he can 
make a piquant narrative of the Vir- 
gin Queen's complex amorosities he 
has his clientéle ready made. One or 
two real students with a light touch 
showed how the thing could be done; 
and their imitators have been legion. 
We are flooded with the love-affairs 
of soldiers and statesmen, and the 
chronicle of Royal intrigues. The lives 
of the mistresses of kings and conquer- 
ors are told for us and retold until 
the least detail of the edifying stories 
must be familiar to all the patrons of 
the Times’ Book Club and Messrs. Boot 
und Mudie; we know all about the fa- 
famous courte- 
Lola 


mous, or moderately 
sans, from the Pompadour to 
Montez. Happy that general or admiral 
who quarrelled with his wife or ran off 
with the wife of somebody else. Then 
with this discrim- 
inating generation. We have left off 
reading the works of Thomas Carlyle; 
but half-a-dozen volumes have been 
published during the past few years on 
the rights and wrongs of Carlyle’s sin- 
gularly trivial domestic squabbles. 
Not many of us could give a coherent 
account of any one of Nelson’s naval 
campaigns; but we know all about the 
hero's relations with Emma Hamilton, 
nnd the details of that lady’s adventur- 
Nelson was not our only 


he is sure of fame 


ous career. 
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admiral, Vivere fortes ante Agamem- 
nonad. Duncan was a great sailor, too, 
and Camperdown was almost as glo- 
rious a victory as Trafalgar; but Dun- 
can is forgotten. He was a dry old 
Scot, and no radiantly improper per- 
son illumined his respectable existence. 
It is the same with the poets. Byron’s 
verse is out of favor; you will not 
often find an educated person who can 
quote three consecutive stanzas of 
“Childe Harold.” But there is still a 
demand for books which rake up again 
those lurid stories of Byron’s private 
life whereof one might suppose the 
world had heard enough, be they true 
or false, some forty years ago. 
Obscurity no more than fame pro- 
tects the dead whose career had its “ro- 
mantic” side. There is diligent search 
among family records lest perchance 
some forgotten duchess or ambassa- 
dress or maid-of-honor should have left 
behind a bundle of her own or an- 
other's love-letters. If so, the faded 
documents, probably dull, possibly 
scandalous, are duly set forth with 
suitable biographical annotations. The 
work is easy reading and has the great 
advantage of being easy writing. No 
prolonged historical training or com- 
prehensive knowledge is necessary. 
The ingenious author “crams” the sub- 
ject a little at the British Museum or 
the Record Office, puts in a few dates 
and allusions obtained from some 
standard history of the period, and 
seasons with local color and lively per- 
sonal touches to taste. If he has some 
literary faculty. so much the better; 
if Nature has denied that gift it does 
not greatly matter. The readers of 
the circulating libraries are not out for 
literature. They want something light, 
something entertaining, something 
“frankly. personal,” something which 
will dispose of an evening pleasantly 
when one is unable to go to the skat- 
ing rink or a comic opera. So the New 
Historian flourishes, and appears in 
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presentable tomes at half-a-guinea or 

sixteen shillings net, and if he has any 

sense of humor he must chuckle as he 

contemplates the efforts of his “se- 
The Outlook. 
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rivals of 
public so 


rious” academically trained 
whom the judicious British 
seldom hears. 
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Well-timed nonsense is the divinest 
sense. In the current number of the 
Cornhill Magazine Canon Selwyn pub- 
lishes some of the later letters of Ed- 
ward Lear, and suggests that as the 
realm of sense is infinite, and as the 
realm of nonsense might also be pro- 
nounced by metaphysicians to be in- 
finite, there would in that case be two 
infinites, which would be absurd. We 
gladly accept the inference. Nonsense 
can occupy the same realm as sense, 
with which it is co-extensive, without 
disturbing or displacing it, just as—to 
borrow a simile from one of the pa- 
tristic writings—heat can be contained 
within iron without displacing any 
part of it or changing its substance. 
Or, again, may it not be said that non- 
sense is the necessary counterpart of 
sense as humor is of pathos, neither 
being able to exist without the other? 
Canon Selwyn calls Lear “the only 
genius of nonsense.” On first reading 
the words we were tempted to chal- 
lenge them. What about Lewis Car- 
roll? But on consideration we see 
what Canon Selwyn means. The mind 
and heart of Lear swam in the pure 
zether of nonsense. “Nonsense for 
nonsense’ sake” was his principle. 
Lewis Carroll was not quite uncon- 
cerned by motives and applications; he 
was attached to the shore of plain 
moral teaching by a long but trust- 
worthy string. Lear never thought of 
applying his nonsense; he had no lit- 
erary foibles in his mind to satirize, no 
political situation, no social conven- 
tions, no moral cult to serve. Yet he 
could not have written such deliciously 


good nonsense if he had not possessed 
a judgment of superb sanity,—which 
is another way of saying that sense 
and nonsense, rightly defined and em- 
ployed, belong to the same infinity. 
Lear’s nonsense, because it was not in- 
tended to be applied to anything in 
particular, is capable of universal ap- 
plication. 

Further, Lear’s nonsense because it 
ranged free was necessarily irresponsi- 
ble. Universality and irresponsibility 
are its twin qualities. He loved non- 
sense so much that he hardly ever 
wrote a letter in his life to a friend 
without misspelling a good many 
words if they looked pleasantly foolish 
in their irregular form, or without in- 
troducing delightfully imposing sham 
words that were near enough to real 
ones to suggest some fine shade of 
meaning—phantasms flitting about, 
heavily visible yet always elusive—or 
without using real words with auda 
ciously sham meanings. In one of the 
letters to Canon Selwyn he spoke of 
the “penurious, primzeval, poppsidix- 
ious paper” on which he was writing. 
This trait was quite different from that 
of Lewis Carroll, whose congregated 
inconsequences in “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Alice through the Looking- 
Glass” are the result of such a mathe- 
matical accuracy of thought 
abled him to appreciate the exact value 
of inconsequence. Lear’s “Book of 
Nonsense,” to take only the book by 
which he is best known, illustrates 
perfectly his qualities of universality 
and irresponsibility. Since he popular- 
ized the nonsense rhyme it has been 


as en- 
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perfected in form; much more ingenu- 
ity and technical art has been be- 
stowed upon it; and yet we feel that 
more has been lost than has been 
gained. The first bloom has been 
brushed off the fruit. We all know 
the simple form:— 


There was an Old Persen of Bangor, 
Whose face w»s distorted with anger! 
He tore off bis boots, 
And subsisted on roots, 
That borascible Person of Bangor. 
The last lipe offers a comment on the 
first line, and is almost a repetition of 
it. But rarely did Lear make his last 
line provide a new or culminating idea, 
as in:— 
There was an Old Lady whose folly 
Induced her to sit in a holly; 
Whereon, by a thorn 
Her dress being torn, 
She quickly became melancholy. 
That is the form which became the 
model for imitators. So we have such 
highly sophisticated rhymes as— 
There was a young lady of Rio 
Who tried to play Handel’s Grand Trio; 
But her skill was so scanty, 
She played it andante, 
Instead of Allegro con trio— 
where the skill lies in the neat and eu- 
contrasting of technical 
Modern, again, is:— 


phonious 
terms. 


There was a strong man on a syndicate 
Who tried his position to vindicate; 
He wished to deny 
That his words could imply 
The sense that they might seem to in- 
dicate. 


The same highly 
pears in:— 
There was an old lady of Delhi 
Who refused to read Crockett’s Cleg 
Kelly. 
When they said “It’s the fashion,” 
She replied in a passion 
“I know, and so’s Marie Corelli.” 


And in:— 


There was a 
Amanda 


wrought touch ap- 


young maid named 


of Nonsense. 


Whose novels were terribly fin de 
Siécle; but I ween 
"Twas her journal intime 

That drove her papa to Uganda. 


And in:— 
There was a young man of Sid-Sussex 
Who considered that w+ 2 

Was the same as 2w, ° 

But they said “Sir, we'll trouble you 
To confine that idea to Sid-Sussex.” 


There is wit in all these; but the wit is 
perhaps rather a bitter sweeting. The 
nonsense rhyme has, in fact, gone 
through stages similar to those dis- 
played in the case of those transfer- 
ences of the initial syllables in grouped 
words which, with an equal dose of 
bad taste and inaccuracy, have been 
connected with the name of a dis- 
tinguished don. We doubt whether the 
dignitary of the University in question 
ever made one of these blunders in his 
life—— probably he was not even re- 
sponsible for “Kinkering kongs their 
titles take.” But the simple transfer- 
ence of that sort has developed into 
something tremendously elaborate. We 
have “Please hush my brat because it’s 
been roaring with pain all day” for 
“Please brush my hat because it’s been 
pouring with rain all day”; or we have 
the story of the supposed founder of 
this verbal dynasty searching long and 
vainly for an inn called the “Dull Man” 
at Greenwich when he should have 
gone to the “Green Man” at Dulwich. 

The present writer, knowing tolerably 
well the best that has been said and 
thought lately in the way of nonsense, 
has just returned with intense pleasure 
to Lear’s “Book of Nonsense,” which 
has been reprinted with the original 
drawings (how inimitable is their pre- 
posterous vivacity of line!) by Messrs. 
Routledge (1s.) The last occasion he 
can remember when he enjoyed a 
pleasure comparable with this re-read- 
ing of Lear was when another classic 
of his youth fell into his hands after 
a period of neglect,—“Struwwelpeter.” 
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We said that Lear’s rhymes, having no 
particular application, are capable of 
many applications. They are like the 
Delphic oracle; being full of general 
wisdom, they can always be proved to 
be right: — 
There was.an Old Person of Gretna, 
Who rushed down the crater of Etna; 

When they said “Is it het?” 

He replied “‘No, it’s not!” 
That mendacious Old Person of Gretna. 
Who does not know the audacious poli- 
tician who goes down Etna and tells 
you that he is positively shivering from 
cold? And there are people who be- 
lieve his word, as though Empedocles 
need not have been consumed after all! 
Then we have the perfect type of the 
agnostic: — 


There was an Old Man of th’ Abruzzi, 
So blind that he couldn't his foot see; 
When they said “That’s your toe!” 

He replied “Is it so?” 
That doubtful Old Man of th’ Abruzzi. 


Then we have an example of the fate 
which notoriously waits on good ad- 
vice, good advice being given only in 
order that it may be ignored:— 


There was an Old Person of Hurst, 
Who drank when he was not athirst; 
When they said “You'll grow fatter!” 
He answered “What matter?” 
That globular Person of Hurst. 
If that is advice combative, the follow- 
ing is an example of the equally fa- 
miliar phenomenon of advice senten- 
tious :— 
There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who sat on a horse when he reared; 
But they said “Never mind! 
You will fall off behind, 
You propitious Old Man with a beard!” 
The Spectator. 
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What a picture of unfounded idealism 
in this!— 


There was an Old Man in a boat, 
Who said “I’m afloat! I’m afloat!” 
When they said “No you ain't!” 

-He was ready to faint, 
That unhappy Old Man in a boat. 


Here is a picture of the person who 
deliberately puts his head into a noose, 
and afterwards calls heaven to witness 
that he is the victim of some misfor- 
tune which could not possibly have 
been foreseen :— 


There was an Old Man of Jamaica, 
Who suddenly married a Quaker; 
But she cried out “O lack! 
I have married a black!” 
Which distressed that Old Man of Ja- 
maica. 


Finally, here is an example of knock- 
ine-down inconsequence in the categor- 
ical negative:— 


There was Old Man who said 
“Hush! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush!” 
When they said “Is it small?” 
He replied “Not at all! 


It is four times as big as the bush!” 


an 


Most of us must have had such an ex- 
perience. Some polite and conven- 
tional question explodes, as it were, a 
contradiction that veritably “shakes the 
arsenal and fulmines over Greece.” 
That perhaps demonstrates (by the rule 
of exception) as well as any rhyme in 
the book the difference between Lear 
and Lewis Carroll. If Lewis Carroll 
had been Lear, he would have written 
more rhymes like that; and if Lear had 
been Lewis Carroll, he would have 
written more like “’Twas brillig and 
the slithy toves.” 
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IN AN AUCTION- ROOM. 


For a modest form of sensation, 
which may be enjoyed with regularity 
and respectability, which, except in 
flagrant cases, is not likely to lead to 
the courts, though it may be frowned 
upon by wives, we would recommend 
the auction-room. You must ride a 
hobby of sorts, whether postage stamps 
or pictures, Greek coins or British lepi- 
doptera, porcelain or ivories; you must 
take one line and obtain a sufficient 
knowledge of it to give edge to your 
desires. Then you must not be rich, 
at least not so rich relatively to the ob- 
jects of your pursuit as to make you 
reckless of the extent to which you in- 
dulge your fancy for any particular lot. 
In order to get up the real tension you 
must go to a sale knowing that your 
outlay be strictly limited, 
aware that you can buy but little of 
what you are sure to want and that 
only a turn of luck will obtain perhaps 
the most passionately desired thing of 
all. The wealthy man who needs not 
count the cost of his collection knows 
none of the excitements of the auction- 
room; he may have the pleasure of find- 
ing what he has long been looking for 
or of securing a bargain; we may also 
allow him the enjoyment of his pur- 
chases when they come home; but he 
has no part in that two minutes’ fever 

the 
poised 


needs to 


hammer is 
not yet 


auctioneer’s 
Fate 


while 
still 
knocked. 

With what rage do you find yourself 


and has 


up against such a man of wealth—in 
all that catalogued abundance why 
should he want your one ewe lamb? 
You bid on past the price you had 
set down as proper, up to and beyond 
your uttermost limit, and still he nods 
on indifferently. The hammer falls, 
and you feel some satisfaction at hav- 
ing made him pay, but more indignation 
that he has exceeded the decent market 


price for which you were prepared; he 
has humiliated you by rendering your 
presumably superior taste and knowl- 
edge of bo avail. Had the contest 
been with a man of your own calibre 
you would not have minded; you would 
have respected his courage because you 
know that to him it has been what Mr. 
Thomas Traddles called “a tooth out”; 
moreover, he has become the weaker for 
another struggle. 

To enjoy the auction game properly 
it is almost essential that your hobby 
shall be one that is not too much in the 
hands of the dealers. The great pic- 
ture buyers have many sound reasons 
for putting their purchases into com- 
mission; it is safer so, and when the 
bids are soaring among the thousands 
it is well to keep all possibility of per- 
sonal feeling out of the encounter, but 
as a result the historic picture fights 
leave us cold. The room is big, the mere 
are sO numerous that the 
bidders often remain undiscoverable, 
only the calls of the auctioneer tell you 
how the tide is rising; doubtless the 
members of the inner ring find it hu- 
man enough, but the outsider can only 
admire the pictures and gape at the 
prices. How much more “intime” is a 
book-collectors’ gathering or a sale of 
prints; men nod to their friends across 
the narrow tables and take counsel with 
the dealers (there must be dealers, or 
who would maintain the prices of your 
own collection when it comes to the 
hammer?), all is friendly gossip until 
the auctioneer takes his seat. Then 
you unfold your catalogue and renew 
the feeling with which you used to take 
up a fateful examination paper. The 
neighbor who thus confided his emo- 
tions to us had indeed so triumphed 
over examination papers that such 
posthumous generosity towards them is 
easily understood. But the examina- 


lookers-on 
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tion now is only in self-control and good 
temper. 

The mood in which you approach a 
sale depends in the first place on 
whether you are a collector or not; of 
course in a sense every regular buyer 
is a collector, but some men are spe- 
cially so, because they view their sub- 
ject systematically and as it were on a 
finite plan, which requires a type spec- 
imen to represent. each section or 
school. Postage stamps, coins, books, 
natural history specimens, admit of 
little other treatment, so that the col- 
lector’s consideration of a given sale is 
much simplified, for he can confine his 
attention to filling up as many of the 
gaps in his set as his pocket will allow, 
knowing also in advance within pretty 
close limits what the prices ought to be. 
But with objects of art a good many 
other factors into play: mere 
rarity is still an element in determin- 
ing value, but the artist now impresses 
himself, because many men buy the 
name and not the thing. Above all, 
beauty forms the new and incalculable 
element, for its appeal is so individual 
and personal. Condition and preser- 
vation tell, of. course, in all cases. One 
kind of buyer is indeed indifferent to 
condition and heeds little the imperfec- 
tion of the medium if only the beauty 
be patent; the pot may be cracked, the 


come 


ivory may lack a limb or the print a 
margin, the drawing may lurk beneath 
a coat of dirt: he will forgive all for a 
hint of the divine. Another type of 
buyer cares only for what is cheap: he 
does not trouble about the big things 
make the running 
contestants are 


except perhaps to 
while the eventual 
hanging back for the others to begin: 
his desires lie in the direction of quan- 
tity. Of opposite temperament is the 
man who will only buy perfect pieces, 
in which meet all the desiderata of 
rarity, beauty, and condition; this man 
knows exactly what he wants and will 
pass piece after piece that is not quite 
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up to his standard, firm in his faith 
that “There’s plenty jasper somewhere 
in the world.” His catalogue contains 
few or no marks, he lets many beauti- 
ful and desirable things go by; his 


the calm eye that seeks 

*Mid all this huddling silver little worth 

The one thin piece that comes, pure 
gold; he waits. 


Whether this man succeeds or remains 
empty-handed with his virtue, he at 
least avoids that chill of disillusion- 
ment which comes when you have got 
your purchases home and the last 


wrapper falls off the thing you only 

bought because you rather liked it. 
Some men buy on system; they ap- 

praise every item beforehand and fix 


rigorous limits to their bids; others 
merely mark off what they like and 
trust to the inspiration of the moment 
to decide whether they shall venture or 
how far they will go. Of course the 
first plan is the proper—nay, the only 
—one for the perfectly regulated man, 
but that dull person rarely keeps such 
Also there are 
sales containing no particular item 
which makes you feel you must possess 
it whatever comes or goes; to such sales 
you may go as a free lance, ready for 
that turns up 


a weakness as a hobby. 


anything desirable 
cheaply. 

In their style of bidding also men 
show great differences; some like to bid 
only the necessary once, they wait until 
the contest is exhausted and the last 
man is expecting the hammer to fall 
on what he thinks is the winning bid. 
This plan’may or may not provoke a 
bitter fight, for if some men are un- 
breathed and decline the new challenge 
others resent the intrusion and spend 
freely rather than give in. 
if you disclose yourself early 
may draw back out of friendliness, or 
knowing that you are a determined fel- 
low when you begin. Some men like 
to keep on capping the last bid with a 


Moreover. 


others 
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minimum rise; an occasional move is 
to spring the price suddenly from a low 
stage to something near the proper fig- 
ure. This declares the plane on which 
you mean to fight and is often effective 
in frightening off dabblers who might 
have been drawn on to greater heights 
had the bidding mounted by degrees. 
But, after all, there is little scope in 
the auction-room for the poker player; 
it is the initial decision what to go for 
and how far to go which determines 
the success of your afternoon’s pas- 
time. If you have the true flair you 
The Saturday Review. 
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may make it really profitable, if you 
have only common sense you will get 
your measure of sensations for nothing 
and in the end recover your capital, 
though you will have had to take out 
the interest in the current enjoyment of 
your collection. You might well have 
bought a few hours’ entertainment 
much more wastefully; but as no joy is 
complete without its pain, you will 
often obtain that complementary sensa- 
tion when later you come to contem- 
plate your bank book. 





ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


Although the great American ocean- 
ographer had reached the age of sev- 
enty-five, few of his friends were pre- 
pared to hear of his death, which ap- 
pears to have taken place, somewhat 
suddenly, on board the s.s. Adriatic on 
March 28, while on a voyage back to 
the United States. 

The distinguished son of a famous 
father, Alexander Agassiz was born in 
Switzerland but naturalized in Amer- 
ica; yet, so cosmopolitan was he in his 
tastes and habits, that if ever an indi- 
vidual deserved the title of “a citizen of 
the world” he was the man. Up tothe 
age of thirteen, he was educated in his 
native land, but, proceeding to the 
United States in 1848, he went to the 
Harvard University, where—as a stu- 
dent in chemistry and engineering—he 
obtained his degree of B.Sc. at the 
age of twenty-two. After spending a 
short time as a member of the United 
States Geological Survey, young Agas- 
siz became a mining expert, and so suc- 
cessful was he in this profession that, 
acquiring possession of valuable prop- 
erties in the Lake Superior region, he 
rapidly made a very large fortune in 
connection with the copper mines. 

The love of natural-history studies, 


however, which he inherited from his 
fathér, soon made itself felt; at first he 
assisted his father as curator of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard. As his wealth increased, he 
was able to benefit that institution, not 
only by specimens collected during his 
extensive travels and by defraying the 
cost of many expensive publications, 
but also by gifts of money up to 100,- 
0007. After the death of his father 
he acted as curator of the museum for 
eleven years. Beginning with the 
study of marine ichthyology, he subse- 
quently came to be acknowledged as a 
great authority on the Echinodermata, 
so that, on the return of the Challenger 
expedition, he was asked to undertake 
the report on the Echini collected dur- 
ing the voyage. 

But the work for which Alexander 
Agassiz will be chiefly remembered was 
that which, during nearly forty years, 
he carried on at his own expense in 
connection with oceanography. The 
United States Government, with the 
greatest liberality and consideration for 
the interests of science, allowed him 
from time to time the use of their sur- 
veying vessels, the captains of which 
were instructed to place themselves 
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virtvally under the orders of Agassiz 
himself. The naturalist, aided by a 
staff selected and paid by himself, car- 
ried on soundings and dredgings in 
every part of the globe, special atten- 
tion being devoted to the study of coral 
reefs. Beginning, in 1877, with the 
study of the Gulf of Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Sea, and the Atlantic coast of 
America, Agassiz continued his work 
in 1880 by investigating the surface 
fauna of the Gulf Stream. Besides 
working out the details derived from 
the study of collections made during 
these voyages, the results of which 
were published in connection with the 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Agassiz wrote a well-illustrated ac- 
count of his work, “The Three Voyages 
of the Blake,” in two volumes. 

In 1891 Agassiz transferred his atten- 
tion to the western shores of the United 
States and Central America, investi- 
gating the seas around the Sandwich 
Islands, and paying special attention to 
the coral reefs there, between 1892 and 
1894. His explorations were extended 
during 1895-6 to the Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia, and in 1897-8 to the Fiji 
Islands. In 1899 and 1900 he was able 
to undertake a cruise among the various 
groups of coral-islands lying between 
San Francisco and Japan. In 1901-2 
Agassiz commenced his study of the 
Indian Ocean, paying especial attention 
to the Maldive Islands and their sur- 
roundings; and, in order to complete 
the examination of portions of the Pa- 
cific that he had not already visited, 
he devoted the years 1904-5 to a cruise 
among the important island-groups of 
the eastern half of the Pacific Ocean. 

The intervals between his several 
voyages were occupied by Agassiz in 
the study of his enormous collections 
and the preparation of memoirs dealing 
with the results obtained. These were 
issued, regardless of expense as to their 
illustration, in the publications of the 
Boston Society’s Museum of Compara- 
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tive Zoology. No fewer than thirty 
volumes of memoirs and fifty-three vol- 
umes of bulletins are devoted to the 
results obtained from the study of these 
collections by Agassiz and the various 
specialists who assisted him. His own 
favorite place of work was Paris, 
where rooms were always allotted to 
him in the Museum of Natural History, 
and he had the fullest access to scien- 
tific libraries. 

Of the value and importance of the 
results of these voyages it is impossi- 
ble to speak too highly. Perhaps the 
most striking of the conclusions arrived 
at by him are those relating to great 
movements which have taken place in 
the bed of the Pacific in comparatively 
recent geological times. This is evi- 
denced by the numerous upraised coral- 
reefs which, following Dana, he de- 
scribed; in many of these the limestone 
rock, now at elevations of 1000 feet and 
upwards, has been more or less com- 
pletely converted into dolomite. 

It is not necessary, in face of the 
above statement of facts, to add that 
Agassiz was a man of indomitable en- 
ergy. He thought as little of crossing 
the Atlantic as we do of crossing the 
Thames, and death met him at last 
while still “on the move.” Of his 
courage, a remarkable example is told 
concerning an altercation he had with 
a military officer in a crowded res- 
taurant in Germany; on that occasion 
he did not hesitate to resent an insult 
by a blow, though fortunately any se- 
rious result from the rash act was pre- 
vented by the interposition of a num- 
ber of judicious friends of the officer, 
aided by American and English visitors 
who were present. In early life, Alex- 
ander Agassiz exhibited something of 
the dogmatic habit of mind that distin- 
guished his illustrious father; but, mel- 
lowed by age and constant intercourse 
with other men, he became in after 
life strikingly open-minded and ready 
to listen to arguments, even those that 
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told against his most cherished con- 
victions. Those who were privileged 
to enjoy his friendship in his later life 
knew him as a man of ardent enthusi- 
asm, restless energy, and charming bon- 
homie, but also as one patient in dis- 
cussion, and always ready to listen to 
facts and reasonings from whatever 
quarter they came. His generosity 
was unbounded, and he was always 
ready to place his abundant materials 
at the service of young men who were 
qualified and willing to engage in their 
study. 

In every scientific circle of Europe, as 
well as in those of America, Alexander 


Nature. 
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Agassiz was well known, and in all of 
them his loss will be deeply mourned. 
In France he received the Légion 
d’Honneur, and in Germany the Order 
of Merit. In this country he was for 
many years a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Society. Only last year the 
Royal Geographical Society awarded 
him the Victoria research medal, and 
we may fitly conclude this notice with 
the verdict of the president in announc- 
ing the award—-a verdict in the justice 
of which all must agree—‘“He has done 
more for oceanographical research than 
any other single individual.” 
John W. Judd. 





CHRIST’S WORDS CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


Many men and women to-day who do 
not claim to belong to what is called the 
religious world strive ardently to real- 
ize to themselves the character of 
Christ, to bring to life in their own 
minds the personality which has ex- 
torted the supréme homage, and in 
great measure modified the actual na- 
ture, of the white race. Thousands of 
men and women in the past have 
found the realities of life explicable, 
and the reality of death endurable, 
simply because they have been able 
to realize the personality of our Lord, 
and have found in that realization an 
all-sufficient religion. The task is 
less easy than it used to be. Perhaps 
it would not be untrue to say that in 
no age has it been attempted by so 
many or accomplished by so _ few. 
There are some still who count them- 
selves to have attained in this respect, 
but they cannot impart the inspired se- 
cret. The Gospels remain open before 
us all, but the white light which has 
played upon them for a generation has 
not served to outline the figure of 
Christ. He still speaks from the sa- 
cred pages as never man spake, and 


surely it is not untrue to say that the 
world never listened so intently; but 
when Evangelical preachers describe 
to their hearers a “personal relation” 
with Christ, the number of those who 
turn away in sad uncomprehension be- 
comes daily more and more. 

Can we gain any clear conception 
from the study of those sentences of 
our Lord which apply directly to Him- 
self? What did He say directly of 
Himself to the world? The sentences 
are very hard to reconcile with each 
other, and it would be idle to expect a 
complete picture when we consider the 
words, “If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true.” The end for 
which He was born was not, He dis- 
tinctly declared, to bear witness to 
Himself, but “to the truth.” He ad- 
mitted unhesitatingly the soundness of 
the homely wisdom which leads men to 
suspect the sincerity of the man who 
vaunts his power and his personality. 
He did not wish that wonders should 
be regarded as proof of inspiration. 
“If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak from 
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myself,” He said. Again, He seems 
to care little through what source the 
revelation reaches any one. The truth 
may come to a man through a Disciple. 
through a child even. “He that hear- 
eth you heareth me; and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth me; and he that 
despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me.” 

But when we have considered all this 
we are still tempted to ask with Pi- 
late, “What is truth?’ for it is certain 
that Christ made no attempt to proclaim 
all truth, even in the very limited de- 
gree in which man has since found it 
out. He never alludes to what we call 
science, or in any scientific spirit to 
history or the arts. He seems to al- 
lude to that truth which should make 
men free, which should save them 
from bitterness, desperation, and reck- 
less sin, from being utterly confounded 
by the pain and distress, and apparent 
meaninglessness, of a large portion of 
life. At the very beginning of His mis- 
sion the Evangelist describes an impres- 
sive scene in the synagogue wherein the 
young, and as yet unknown, teacher ex- 
pressed in the words of Isaiah the ob- 
ject of His life. “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me,” He declared, “be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” That 
portion of the truth which will do this 
is the portion that men want, and 
there are times when we have all felt 
that no other form of truth is of any 
more value than the veriest opinion. 
We shall, we know, be contradicted by 
many theologians; but to the ordinary 
man who is not interested in theology 
the plain inference from all our Lord’s 
references to Himself is that His great 
object was the relief of human misery, 
mental, moral, and physical; to comfort 
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the sad, the poverty-stricken, the op- 
pressed, and the sick; and to enlighten 
those whom intellectual darkness stu- 
pefies, brutalizes, or maddens. No 
one will deny that this is the noblest 
of conceivable ambitions. 

To turn to another group of sayings. 
What did our Lord say of a more in- 
timate nature concerning Himself? 
The most puzzling, yet perhaps the 
most attractive, sentence of all is in the 
form of a deprecatory question: ‘‘Why 
callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God.” Now it 
cannot be denied that one of the per- 
fections of character is humility. It 
is not in human nature to acknowledge 
perfection where perfection is _ pro- 
claimed. Our Lord, however, gave no 
countenance to that rather despicable 
scrupulosity which has led many re 
ligious men to contemplate with lugu- 
brious enjoyment the profound and 
equal wickedness of the human heart. 
While all good men would always, He 
knew, acknowledge themselves un- 
profitable servants, there were, He took 
it for granted, scores of good people 
who could receive no benefit from the 
preaching of repentance, and to alter 
them was not, He said, the object of 
His mission. Again, He puts aside 
with some impatience that acknowl- 
edgement of His greatness which the 
Church all through the ages has been 
tempted to confuse with faith. Will- 
ingness to say “Lord, Lord,” did not, 
He said with an almost satiric tren- 
chancy, proclaim a man’s citizenship to 
be in heaven. He put the will to act 
well before the will to worship. 

3ut there are sayings of our Lord 
which appear at first sight to be in ab- 
solute contradiction of those that we 
have quoted. “T am,” He said, “the 
way,” “the life,” “the light of the 
world,” “the door” through which men 
approach God; “No man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me.” Either we 
must set wholly aside the first set of 
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sayings, or we must regard these as 
metaphorical. He must have meant: 
“In my message are all these things, 
and only those who can accept this 
theory of life can conceive of God as a 
Father.” Plainly this is the truth. 
Can reason alone conceive of God in 
that light? The love of God is an in- 
spiration. Will reason alone pro- 
nounce a blessing on the mourners, the 
meek, the peacemakers, the pure in 
heart? Can reason deliver us from 
the maddening thought of chance, the 
lust of revenge, and the terror of 
death? Yet from the moment that 
man leaves a savage state behind him 
he is conscious of voices in his heart 
which overpower his reason, and he 
suspects that these voices are divine. 
Christ confirmed his hope. He pro- 
claims Himself the rest-giver. He 
tells men to rely upon an intuition. 
Does not what He says awake some 
answer in their hearts? “Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me,” He exhorts. 
His words must have set His hearers 
thinking of His teaching as a whole. 
Can they not believe what the Prophets 
have already suspected,—that man 
stands in direct relation to the Giver 
of his spirit; that he is not here by ac- 
cident; that might is not right; that 
body and soul do not die together; that 
revenge is the justice of beasts, and 
sympathy the prerogative of man, the 
sign of his relation to God? All these 
things Christ taught with certainty, 
never swerving from His attitude of 
knowledge. By this assurance alone 
The Spectator. 
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could He support men’s souls, lighten 
the burden of trouble, ease the yoke of 
endless thought. We see Him in the Gos- 
pel strong and certain, yet full of com- 
passion. But how elusive is the picture. 

There are words of our Lord about 
Himself which transcend the spiritual 
comprehension of to-day,—those in 
which he spoke of His unity with God 
and His return whence He came. Mas- 
ters of theology in the past have inter- 
preted them to the world. Now as we 
read their metaphysical explanations, 
we seem to be reading a dead language. 
Will these words ever be satisfactorily 
explained again? Probably. Mean- 
while may not ordinary men content 
themselves in the belief that our Lord 
was not always teaching, but some- 
times speaking out of a full heart a 
truth above the comprehension of the 
simple and the poor, who in a spir- 
itual sense we are in these days of 
change and materialism? 

There are surely some good signs to- 
day, signs of a living Christianity, dif- 
ficult as we find it to realize Christ. 
The Disciples were Christians after the 
Crucifixion and before the Resurrec- 
tion, though to their eyes the world 
grew dark. They could not recognize 
the Light of the World upon His reap- 
pearance, but they were spellbound by 
His words, and looked back at a hap- 
pier period to this time of spiritual de- 
spondency without self-reproach. “Did 
not our heart burn within us?’ they » 
said, while as yet they had not recog- 
nized the speaker. 
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three sisters so widely differing in tem- 
perament that their closely associated 
life in one house has quite enough ad- 
venture and variety to satisfy the de- 


After nine years, the agreeable 
group of nine stories in which Miss 
Eliza Orne White embodies the story 
of “John Forsyth’s Aunts” reappears in 
a new edition, and will be sincerely 
welcomed by all capable of enjoying its 
pungent geniality. The “aunts” are 


mands of ordinary humanity. John 
Forsyth himself and the acquaintances 
of the sisters are vivaciously described 
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and the little book should hold its own 
with those first published this year. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mr. Lawrence Perry’s “Dan Merri- 
thew” belongs to the wholesome, clean 
variety of fiction glorifying the va- 
rious classes of brave fellows whose 
business it is to save life and property 
upon the high seas, and although brief, 
it is one of the best of its species, not 
prolonging the struggles of man with 
nature until they become painful, and 
not piling seas mountains high that 
man may climb them as a cat ascends 
a roof. Real water and real fire assail 
the hero, and he earns his victories, in- 
cluding his conquest of the heroine, 
and she is worth conquering. Brisk, 
and awakening, a viol in the orchestra 
of fiction, is a fair description of the 
story. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


By all tradition the author whose 
first novel succeeds is sure to fail with 
his second, if it belong to the same spe- 
cies of fiction, but this is a year in 
which rules are severely tested by 
many exceptions, and Mr. Roman Dou- 
bleday’s “The Red House on Rowan 
Street” is one of the exceptions. Like 
“The Mystery of Hemlock Avenue,” 
the new story has a mysterious mur- 
der, but it has so many other myster- 
ies and the murder comes so late in 
the story that it counts for little. Al- 
most every personage in the tale is 
more or less mysterious, all are the 
puppets of the weakest, and those who 
seem most likely to be criminals finally 
stand forth as blameless lambs. The 
hero is a good amateur detective, the 
heroine snfficiently spirited to excuse 
his devotion, and a bit of by play intro- 
ducing a Indy who has cast herself for 
the part «f heroine is pleasantly hu- 
morous. Little, Brown & Co. 


The thirii volume of Ludwig Fried- 
lander’s “I}sman Life and Manners un- 
der the Ear'y Empire,” translated by J. 


H. Freese (E. P. Dutton & Co.), brings 
this important work to a conclusion 
with a survey of Belles-Lettres, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy and Belief in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. These themes 
are treated with the same fulness of 
detail and the same skill in the sifting 
and collation of facts which character- 
ize the first two volumes; and they 
manifest aiso the same discernment and 
power of generalization. Altogether, 
this work is as fascinating as it is 
broad and scholarly, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that in Germany it 
has passed through numerous editions. 
Although the work is now, in a sense, 
complete, and the index in this volume 
covers all three, it is announced that a 
supplementary volume may be looked 
for this year which will contain the 
notes and excursuses omitted from the 
seventh (popular) German edition, from 
which this translation has been made. 


It is now nearly thirty years since 
Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn, then and 
until recently Principal of Mansfield 
College, published a volume of “Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ” which won 
immediate attention by the breadth of 
its scholarship and the fervor and 
beauty of its style. The intervening 
years have been filled with useful la- 
bor in the same and similar fields; and 
now we have the latest fruits of them 
in a volume of “Studies in Religion 
and Theology,” marked by the 
characteristics as the earlier work and 
grouping under one title and in a 
certain order of subject and treatment, 
discussions, addresses and expositions 
produced at different times and for 
different occasions, but closely con- 
nected and forming a well-knit whole. 
Studies of the church in the first and 
in the nineteenth century; of ecclesi- 
astical polity and the religion of 
Christ; of the origin and history of 
sects: of Jesus as the founder of the 
church, and His teachings 


same 


Christian 
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in the different periods of His life; and 
of the teachings of Paul and of John 
make up the sub-divisions of the vol- 
ume. Earnest, reverent, eloquent, 
these papers constitute a welcome and 
important addition to the literature of 

religious thought and 
The Macmillan Company. 


contemporary 
discussion. 


The parsons known to Mr. Trollope 
and those seen in Cardinal Newman’s 
“Loss and Gain” recur to the memory 
as one reads Mr. Vincent Brown’s “The 
Screen,” but Mr. Brown has his own 
way of treating his minor personages, 
and of his chief characters, the Bishop 
and the Vicar, it is hardly possible to 
The former 
man 


say too much in praise. 
is seen through the eyes of a 
knowing himself to be the bishop’s il- 
legitimate son, but the author’s por- 
trayal, strong and clear though it is, 
contains nothing that can offend. The 
elephantine physical complacency of 
the Bishop unites with his very real 


repentance in producing an effect al- 
most tragic, the living death of a body 
too gross to allow its informing soul to 


dominate it. The Vicar, on the other 
hand, a Christian of exquisite charity 
and gentleness, is altogether charming, 
and the chorus, clergymen of diver- 
sified dignity, play their parts delight- 
fully, all unconscious of the Bishop's 
troubles, although they are watching 
him with anxious attention. The 
Bishop’s wife and his son’s wife, with 
the mischief which they work in per- 
fect ignorance of ecclesiastical law and 
ordinary logic, are as absurd in their 
way as Newman’s neat little carica- 
tures, and taken as a whole the book 
is an exceedingly pretty piece of high 
comedy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The double task of impersonating a 
narrator and simultaneously shaping a 
narrative seems easier to many a nov- 
elist than it actually is, and they who 


succeed in preserving anything like 


Books and Authors 


consistency or even probability in the 
character of the narrator are few. In 
Miss Kate Langley Bosher’s “Mary 
Cary,” story and story-teller become 
unreal after a very brief struggle. 
Mary Cary is an Inmate of the York- 
burg Female Orphan Asylum, and the 
cause of the exceeding liveliness of the 
institution, in which things happen in 
sequence more rapid than should be 
expected in a select boarding school 
for young ladies, or a private lunatic 
asylum. Further the things which 
occur have a curious likeness to those 
to be expected in institutions inhabited 
by persons older and wiser in the ways 
of the world than the common female 
orphan. The dialect of Happy Haw- 
kins, such genius for devising plays as 
might be expected from a constant at- 
tendant at the minor theatres, and the 
tender sentiment of a _ professional 
child lover are unexpected attributes 
of a minor Female Orphan, and the ad- 
dition of an angelic amateur to the 
teaching staff of the asylum seems im- 
probable. Least probable of all, the 
secrecy preserved by a lurge number of 
persons in regard to Mary’s parentage, 
which is finally shown to be of the best, 
and most happily adapted to bring 
about the happiness of the angelic ama- 
teur. The reader proceeds from be- 
ginning to end of the tale in an in- 
cessant encounter with matter for ob- 
jection, but, after ali, thanks to a cer- 
tain constant flow of humor, the book 
interests. If the author had been 
content to tell the story simply it would 
have been much better; but it is clean 
and funny and such stories are at pres- 
ent seldom attempted. Harper & 
Brothers. 


If President Tucker had chosen to 
make the second title of his “Personal 
Power” “Counsels to American Citi- 
zens” instead of “Counsels to College 
Men,” he might have widened its circle 
of readers and thus have rendered serv- 
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ice to his country; for although the 
class for which it is written will un- 
doubtedly profit most by reading it, 
there is no intelligent reader of either 
sex to whom it will not be valuable. 
One group of four addresses delivered 
at the opening of the college years 
1905-1908, discusses the training of the 
gentleman, the scholar, the citizen, and 
the altruist, in such a manner that the 
high school graduate who reads them 
before he enters college will have such 
a preparation for his new life as few 
teachers, and no parent not a teacher 
could give him. Twelve of the pa- 
pers are sermons preached at the ves- 
per services in Rollins Chapel, Dart- 
mouth, occasions giving the speaker an 
opportunity to supply what he calls the 
moral supports of instruction and in all 
of them the appeal to the consciousness 
of personal power is implied. Among 
these, the discourse on “Professional 
Values” with its text from the answer 
given by the voice to St. Peter’s refusal 
of the food miraculously proffered has 
interest for the greatest number of 
readers, and it is worth noting that 
the writer does not condescend to the 
demagogue’s pretence that all profes- 
sions are equal in value. On the other 
hand, in the discourse entitled “Distri- 
bution of Personal Power” he shows 
that every man who adequately attends 
to his own business serves the public 
and the State, and thus the two dis- 
courses complement one _ another. 
There is certainly no reason why this 
work should not be in college libraries, 
but it should be the personal possession 
of the college man, and it is to be 
hoped that the preparatory schools will 
not forget it in preparing their prizes 
for the classes of 1910. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Grant Showerman, author of the pa- 
pers collected in the volume entitled 
“With the Professor,” is professor of 
Latin literature in the University of 
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Wisconsin; and his book will make 
many a graduate of an Hastern college 
wonder if he would not have been 
luckier if he had learned the tongue of 
Horace from one whose acquaintance 
with the tongue of Browning and Low- 
ell produces such a paper as “The 
Professor Travels in the Realms of 
Gold.” Here is a charming allegory of 
education, a glorified account of a life 
progress from Sanders’ Primer to the 
heights whence are visible faery lands 
glowing with fine thought and gracious 
expression. Professor Showerman is 
one of that select company, hardly 
large enough to found a synagogue, 
which believes in a child’s right to be 
educated rather than in his liberty to 
snatch and devour learning after the 
fashion of his arboreal ancestors. In 
the twelve papers in this volume he 
plays with the miscreants who say 
“pessimist” when they mean “despon- 
dent person.” Next he makes merry 
with those who prefer fumbling in the 
sawdust of language study to roaming 
the groves of Academe; next he exalts 
literature; then he considers the income 
which he does not receive, the alterna- 
tive being hardly worth the considera- 
tion of any one but a professor; in the 
next he expounds the ways of teachers 
and blends his last two subjects in an- 
other paper. In the next two he makes 
a goodly scrap heap of the brittle, 
shiny, worthless stupidities preached 
on the child since the day when Mr. Al- 
cott flogged himself because his pupils 
needed a flogging. Lastly he has 
somewhat to say on social usages, and 
misuses; and then he once more seeks 
his books for counsel and then an end. 
There is no imitation of Dr. Holmes’ 
scheme of writing in these essays in 
which the author does indeed speak of 
“The Professor” instead of saying “I”; 
but the likeness lies in the keen pene- 
tration of humbug; the scorn of twad- 
dle; the ingenuity in devising logical 
remedies, and the deep affection shown 
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for pure literature. Teachers, parents, 
and schoolboards, graduates feeling the 
lack of systematized instruction, and 
ingenuous beings who accept whatso- 
ever pedagogic nonsense may be cur- 
rent will be stimulated and benefited 
by this work, but those who will most 
highly prize it are those who will flat- 
ter fancy with the thought that there 
comes from its pages the echo of a 
voice that is still. Henry Holt & Co. 
Once the sturdy tree and the clinging 
vine was the proper figure under which 
literature might describe man and 
woman: to-day American fiction in- 
clines to class the man as a creature 
generally unable to stand alone, and in 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s “A Modern 
Chronicle,” the characteristic leads to 
an anti-climax none the less amusing 
because of its absolute truth to exist- 
ing conditions. The story begins with 
the babyhood of the the 
daughter of an American foreign con- 
sul, only a few grades above the moral 
rank of an adventurer, and traces her 
career until it leaves her in thé posses- 
sion of her third husband who appar- 
ently intends to check a fourth suitor, 
own 


heroine, 


should he appear, although his 
weak seeking of an alliance with her 
seems hardly consistent with his lofty 
reproof of all departures from the most 
fastidious financial and political integ- 
rity. It is Honora’s second husband 
in whom Mr. Churchill exhibits the 
man capable of deliberately permitting 
a woman to sacrifice herself for him as 
the poor creature which he almost in- 
variably is. The heroine finds herself 
unable to endure life with her husband 
after he becomes the well-paid catspaw 
of a money-king, but the 
dignity of her behavior by immedi- 
ately obtaining a divorce in order to 
marry a “taught her 
what love is, find 
feeble to exist without the social ap- 
proval of certain parochial and village 
and of their 


diminishes 


man who has 


” only to him too 


dignitaries, alms-giving 


and philanthropic wives, and willing to 
compel her to associate with various 
persons of acknowledged immorality 
rather than to live in solitude. This 
instructive piece of exposition distin- 
guishes the story from the general mul- 
titude of tales in which the personages 
belong to the same moral grade; other- 
wise it is a minute record of the growth 
of a character hereditarily deficient in 
moral stamina, loving luxury and 
power, and dreading hardship and lack 
of deference. This full-length por- 
trait, in spite of physical graces of 
every description, in spite of the au- 
thor’s artistic abstention from com- 
ment, in spite even of its attraction of 
the third husband, the man assert- 
ive of lofty ideals, is much more repel- 
lant than if it were superficially un- 
attractive, and it needs more than the 
third husband's skill as an advocate, to 
make the reader accept his statement 
that her experience has “ennobled” her. 
His argument that it is wrong for her 
to throw away her opportunity to make 
a good use of her remaining years of 
life by marrying him would be valid if 
one could accept his statement that she 
can make him happy. But who can? 
Honora is an admirable study; the 
feeble gentleman is even better, but 
husband number three is incredible. 
He begins too well to end ridiculously. 
He ends too foolishly to have abstained 
from folly in youth. Setting aside the 
attractiveness of the story as a story 
it must be said that it accurately re- 
flects certain American types, among 
others the woman of fashionable ambi- 
tion who superciliously patronizes the 
religious and philanthropic woman and 
especially patronizes her clothes, and 
her furniture, and this and its correct 
rating of husband Number Two set the 
story apart from other novels of di- 
Authors who place their snobs 
and scoundrels where they belong are 
less common than could be wished, but 
Mr. Churchill is one of them. The 
Macmillan Company. 


vorce. 





